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TO SUBSORIBERS. 

Tus number completes the ninth volume of 
the Agriculturist. ith volume tenth, we shall 
introduce some improvements, which we hope 
will render our periodical still more acceptable 
to its numerous readers. 








| Thanks to the valuable agricultural papers, 


which, for the past few years, have been scatter- 
ed broadcast throughout the land, a decided 
spirit of improvement is at length aroused. A 
better system of tillage has been practised the 
past year, in many parts of the country, than 
was ever before known; quadruple the number 
of improved implements have been sold and put 
in use; improved stock is again in demand; 
standard works on agriculture are anxiously 
sought for and read with avidity ; agricultural so- 
cieties are forming in every direction, and those 
already established have been much better at- 
tended than heretofore. We congratulate the 
farmers of the United States on this great 
change, and hope most sincerely that it may be 
progressive; for it cannot but add much, very 
much, to their worldly interests and general 
comfort and happiness. Continue to patronise 
agricultural publications, and add your best 
efforts to influence others to do the same; 
take heed to their precepts, and be assured that 
you will be the great gainers by this enlight- 
ened course of conduct. Every person ought 
to take one or more agricultural papers, and he 
who does not, depend upon it, will be the main 
sufferer from his neglect. 

(a¥"The Agriculturist will be continued as: 
heretofore, at one dollar per single copy, two 
dollars for three copies, and five dollars for 
eight copies, in advance. 

{a9"Please address all subscriptions to the 

ublishers, Messrs. Saxton & Blanchard, 123 
ulton street, (up-stairs,) New York. Money 
may be remitted at their risk. 

{39"The law permits esemaage  om to be sent 
free through the Postmasters. Pleaseto pay at-- 
tention to this, as postage is a heavy item in the 
publication of our paper. 
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WHAT ARE BIRDS GOOD FOR? 
Our facetious clerical friend Beecher, in a 


late article in his very “Independent” paper, | 


furnishes us with one of his unique and excel- 
lent horticultural sermons from this text — 
“ What are birds good for?’ A question which 
has been so often answered to the disudvantage 
of this beautiful portion of God’s good gifts to 
man, that man’s children, as a matter of course, 
have learned to regard the poor birds as fair 
game, upon which they might exercise their or- 
gans of destructiveness, without fear, until the 
noble state of New Jersey added another feather 
to her cap full of common sense, by passing a 
very sensible law for the protection of every- 
thing that plumes the wing over her free 
soil. It is in noticing this law that Mr. Beecher 
asks: “What’sa birdgood for? What dainty 
sentimentalism has set a legislature at such en- 
actments? Not so fast. Although we should 
greatly respect a legislature that had the human- 
ity to think of birds among other constituent 
bipeds, yet experience has taught farmers and 
gardeners the economic valuc of birds. 

“There are no such indefatigable entomolo- 
gists as birds. Audubon and Wilson never 
hunted for specimen birds with the persever- 
ance that birds themselves exhibit in their re- 
searches. They depasture the air, penetrate 
every nook and corner of thicket, hedge, and 
shrubbery ; they search the bark, picrce the 
dead wood, glean the surface of the soil, watch 
for the spade trench, and follow the furrow after 
worms and larvae. A single bird, in one season, 
destroys millions of insects for its own food, and 
that of its nest. No computation can be made 
of the insects which birds devour. We do not 
‘think of another scene more inspiriting than 
the plowing season, in this respect. Bluebirds 
are in the tops of trees practising the scale; 
crows are cawing as they lazily swing through 
the air toward their companions in the tops of 
distant dead and dry trees; robins and black- 
birds are wide awake, searching every clod 
that the plow turns, and some venture almost 
to the farmer’s heels. Even boys relent, and 
seem touched by the birds’ appeal to their 
confidence, and until small fruits come, spare 
the birds. Bobolinks begin to appear, the buf- 
foon among birds, and half sing and half fizzie. 
How our young blood sparkled amid such 
scenes, we could not tell why ; neither why we 
cried without sorrow or laughed without mirth, 
but only from a vague sympathy with that 
which was beautiful and joyous. 


“ Were there ever such neat scavengers? Were | 
Were there | 


there ever such nimble hunters? 
ever such adroit butchers? No Grahamite scru- 
ples to agitate this seed-loving and bug-loving 
tribe. 


that they were designed for meat. They eat 


what they like, wipe their mouths on a limb, 
return thanks in a song, and wing away to a 
quiet nook to dose or meditate, snug from the 
hawk that spheres about far up in the ether. 
To be sure, birds, like men, have a relish for 
variety. There are no better pomologists. If 
we believed in transmigration we should be 


' sure that our distinguished fruit culturists could 
| 

‘be traced home. Longworth, was a brown 
thresher; Downing, a lark, sometimes in the 
| dew and sometimes just below the sun; Thomas 
was a plain and sensible robin; junior Prince, 
was a bobolink, irreverently called skunk black- 
bird; Ernst, a dove; Parsons, a woodpecker ; 
Wilder, a kingbird. We could put our finger, 
too, upon the human blackbird, wren, bluejay, 
and small owl—but prudence forbids; as it 
also does the mention of a certain clerical 
mocking bird, that makes game of his betters! 

“But we wander from the point. Wecharge 
every man with. positive dishonesty who drives 
birds from his garden in fruit time. The fruit 
is theirs as well as yours. They took care ot 
it as much as you did. If they had not eaten 
egg, worm, and bug, your fruit would have 
been pierced and ruined. They only come for 
wages. ._No honest man will cheat a bird of his 
spring and summer’s work.” 

We like short sermons, but this is too short. 
One never tires of listening to such “ sound doc- 
trine.” The Pe of the fruit cultu- 
rists is capital, as far as it goes. That “ certain 
clerical mocking bird ” is more like the wild 
turkey of the west, full of native dignity and 
“independence” as that noble bird in the 
depths of a real American forest—fond of the 
wild woods, yet capable of domestication, and 
affording happiness to all who have the pleas- 
ure of hearing his gobble. 

In connection with this subject, we will give 
an anecdote related to us last winter by Gov- 
ernor Aikin, of South Carolina, of the rice birds. 
These little creatures gather around the rice 
fields at harvest time in countless myriads, and 
of course consume considerable grain. Some 
years ago, it was determined to make war upon 
them, and drive them out of the country, and 
the measure was in some degree successful, so 
far as getting rid of the birds. “What are 
birds good for?” The rice planter soon found 
out; for with the decrease of birds, the worms 
increased so rapidly, that, instead of a few scat- 
tering grains to feed the birds, the whole crop 
was demanded to fill the insatiable maw of the 
army that came to consume every young shoot, 
as fast as they sprung from the ground. Most 
undoubtedly the birds were inviied back again 
with a hearty welcome. Rice cannot be culti- 
vated without their assistance. 

A few years ago, the blackbirds in the north- 
ern part of Indiana were considered a most 





hey do not show their teeth to prove | 


grievous nuisance to the farmer. Whule fields 
of oats were sometimes destroyed, and the dep- 
redations upon late corn were greater than can 
be believed, if told. The farmer sowed and the 
birds reaped. He scolded and they twittered. 
Occasionally a charge of shot brought down a 
| score, but made no more impression upon the 
great sca of birds, than the removal of a single 
bucket of water from the great salt puddle. A 
few years later, every green thing on the 
land scemed destined to destruction by the 
army worm. Man was powerless—a worm 
among worms. But his best friends, the hated 
blackbirds, came to his relief just in time to 
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save when all seemed lost. No human aid 
could have helped him. How thankful should 
man be that God has given him for his com- 
panions and fellow laborers in the cultivation 
of the earth, these lovely birds. “The laborer 
is worthy of his hire.’ Why should we be- 
grudge the little moiety claimed by the busy 
little fellows which followed the plow, and 
snatched the worm ts from the seed, that it 
might produce grain for his and our sustenance? 
“No honest man will cheat a bird of his spring 
and summer’s work.” 


aesean *@e-—-———— 


SHORTHORN CATTLE. 

I READ your report of the sale of Mr. Sheafe’s 
herd of shorthorn cattle with much interest, 
and only regret now that I was not present at 
the sale. But in common with most of my 
neighbors, I confess that Iam too indifferent to 
stock improvement. However, as our country 
advances in wealth, I trust fine stock will pay 
better than it has done heretofore, and the mo- 
ment that comes, believe me, the farmers will 
take hold of it, as they are pretty keen to see 
their own interests. (2) But why should we 
poor farmers exert ourselves, when wealthy 
gentlemen settling in the country are so mean in 
refusing to pay us good prices for raising beau- 
tiful, improved stock ? (6) 

I noticed quite a difference in the price of 
these cows and calves. Pray, why is this? (c) 
And how is it that Exeter should bring so very 
much more than any other animal? We plain 
farmers don’t understand the why and where- 
fore of these great differences. (d) 

One word more and | have done. Do you 
think that the heifers bred from these cows, will 
be as good milkers as the cows themselves? (e) 
If so, farmers might be tempted oftener to buy 
young stock, and bring them up themselves. [n 
this way, they would not cost near so much. 
We should be willing to pay $25 or so for a 
calf; but $125 for a cow, is a pretty big heap, 
(as we say among the stones,) for a hard-work- 
ing farmer to gather. G. A. D. 

Washington, Oct. Ith, 1850. 

(a) As to farmers being “ pretty keen to see 
their own interests,” with all due respect to our 
correspondent, we beg leave to say, that we 
think, in many cases, they are right the reverse; 
and so far from seeing their interests in a true 
light, they are as blind in regard to them, as so 
many bats. Ifthey were not, they would have 
commenced their stock improvements long ago. 

(4) In reference to “ wealthy gentlemen,” we 
shall let them answer this question themselves. 
As a general rule, we can only say that their 
closeness in regard to the matters complained 
of, is proverbial; and we do not wonder that 
the “hard-working farmer” feels so little en- 
couragement in breeding choice cattle, when 
6 rich neighbors are so unwilling to pay him 

or it. 

(c) Fancy, mostly; though some, doubtless, 
had satisfactory reasons, at least, in their own 
minds, why they made these differences. 

(d) If our correspondent will take the trouble 





to read the history of the Princess Tribe of 
shorthorns, as published in Mr. Sheafe’s cata- 
logue, and the Agriculturist, and then see how 
deep Exeter’s Sr goes, he will under- 
stand this subject better. The price, $500, 
was reasonable enough for this bull, as any 
calf of his, dropped from a well-bred cow, will 
be worth $100, at a year old, and a very choice 
one, will fetch $150 to, perhaps, $200. Such a 
bull as Exeter cannot be imported from Eng- 
land short of $750; he was consequently cheap 
at $500, us we opine his purchaser will be able 
to demonstrate to the public two or three years 
hence. We have no doubt by that time, the 


demand for his calves will be greater than the: 


supply. 
(e) Yes, we do, provided they are well taken 


care of. And, as a proof of this, three of them, 
which have calved this fall, though only two 
and a half years old, have been giving from 17 
to 22 quarts of good milk per day. If this is 
not keeping up the promise of the cows, we do 
not know what is. In fact, it is most extraordi- 
nary milking for such young heifers, and shows 
the importance of pedigree and breeding from 
good animals, themselves, previously well bred. 





ASHES ARE DEODORISERS. 


It is a fact of which few persons are aware, 
that both wood and coal ashes are disinfectants 
for animal and vegetable odors, when brought 
into contact with them. So effectual are they 
for this purpose, that human feces when bu- 
ried in them, at once cease to give off any 
offensive smell. This property renders them of 
much value for city, or even country privies, 
where it is an object to use these rich manures. 

By throwing a quantity of ashes into a box 
to cover the droppings, they are at once ren- 
dered inodorous, while they retain most of their 
enriching properties till the owner chooses to 
transfer them to his land, when it can be done 
without any inconvenience from their smell. 

In consequence of the presence of so large a 
quantity of the alkalies in ashes, a portion of 
the incipients for forming ammonia is driven off, 
and for this reason charred fuel, as wood coal, 
or half-burned peat, is better. But in the ab- 
sence of these, ashes may form an economical, 
and in most cases, an entirely convenient sub- 
stitute. The ashes from a small, single grate 
have been found sufficient to neutralise the 
effluvia from the feces of a family of a dozen 
persons. Here, then, is a triple benefit procura- 
ble gratuitously—a benefit to the health, to the 
comfort, and to the wealth of the community. 


a 


A New Buitpinc Mareriat has lately been 
introduced into Pottsville, Pennsylvania. It is 





a brick fifteen by thirty inches, so made as to — 


promise almost equal durability of stone, at one 
third the cost. 


a 
oe 


Grape CuTtines should never be planted in 
an upright position, as they are not one tenth 
— so likely to grow, as when laid horizon- 
tally. 
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MANAGEMENT OF DAIRY STOCK. 








MANAGEMENT OF DAIRY STOOK. 


I RECOMMEND the following mode of manag- 
ing a milk stock, the principles of which are 
re Nae by the best milk-selling farmers. 
Curry and wisp thecattle once a-day, give wa- 
ter twice a-day, when in the stall, and an hour’s 
airing in the yard, Let the food be given to 
them at exactly the same hour every day, and 
likewise the water. When food is given, and 
any cow does not take it readily, take it from 
her and let her be without any until next feed- 
ing time (this is the way man should do to re- 
main in health). 

Never pamper immediately after calving. At 
milking time, the master or mistress should as- 
sist, or be present, in order to see that the milk- 
ers milk briskly and without talking. A great 
deal depends on these two points. A milker 
may sing or whistle, but not talk, but then it 
must be tuneable. There is an old saying, that 
the“ last drop isthe richest,” and should be drawn. 
This is wrong, for the last drop from a good 
milker never does come. I have seen milkers 
pulling at the udder for the “last drop,” while 
a weakly-constituted cow has been nearly sick. 
A mother who has suckled children can under- 
stand this, and yet I have known thoughtless 
mothers to forget it when milking cows. In 
dripping a cow, (stripping,) a milker finishes 
with his right hand, by taking the teats in rota- 
tion, and getting what he can out; and when he 
gets hold of a teat, if he can get milk twice, he 
must try that teat again after he has gone them 
round; but if he can only get milk once, he 
should give up; for the last drop which ought to 
be taken is then come; and if more after this 
is got, it is a pull upon the milk veins, and is no 
richer than milk taken at the first, or rather, it is 
of an average quality. 

If a milk farmer intends to follow his business 
to the best advantage, either he or his wife must 
themselves milk, or be present during the time 
of milking. One of the best managers I am 
acquainted with, always did the dripping him- 
self, and left the others to do the regular milk- 
ing.—Agricultural Gazetle. 





A CONVERSATION WITE! MR. BOLLING, OF VIR- 
GINIA, ABOUT FARMING. 


Drilling Wheat—A Fair Experiment.—Mr. 
Bolling, of Virginia, informs us that he selected 
four acres upon his plantation, at Sandy Point, 
and gave Mr. Pennock choice of one half, which 
he sowed with his drill machine, five pecks to 
the acre, and the other was sown at the same 
time, with the same quantity and kind of seed, 
in the usual manner, broadcast—the labor being 
just about equal. The two acres drilled pro- 
duced 34 bushels, and the two acres sown broad- 
cast, 35 bushels. Notwithstanding this seems 
in favor of broadcast sowing, Mr. Bolling re- 
commends the use of the drill by all farmers 
not provided with an ample supply of laborers ; 
for the reason that the operation of sowing can 
be carried on advantageously with a less num- 
ber, by the drill, as the ground being previously 
prepared for the drill, two hands are sufficient 
to carry on the operation of sowing. 


Mr. B. is of opinion that the yield, when well 
put in, whether by drill or harrow, will not 
vary materially ; the sole advantage of drilling 
being in the labor of sowing, which will enable 
small farmers to put in more acres, and thereby 
increase the crop. 

Harvesting Machines.—Mr. Bolling has hereto- 
fore cut his wheat mostly by hand labor; but, 
in consequence of the great improvement lately 
made by Mr. Hussey, in his harvesting machines, 
he intends to make use of them another year, 
largely. 

Threshing by Steam.—We asked Mr. B. if he 
still continued strongly in favor of steam power 
for agricultural purposes. “ Sir,” said he, “if 
my engine were about to be taken away, and I 
could retain it by paying $10,000, I should cer- 
tainly do it. It is not only a labor-saving ma- 
chine, but a wheat-making machine. If it were 
not for my engine, I could not fallow my land, 
unless I kept a double force of teams, and that 
no farmer can afford todo. Now, while my 
regular plow teams are at work, other hands 
that would be almost unemployed, are con- 
stantly engaged at the threshing barn; by 
which I am not only able to sow more acres, 
but do the work better, because I am not hur- 
ried in the operation, as many farmers are ; for, 
while the plowing goes on, my crop is getting 
ready for market in the most economical and 
expeditious manner.” 

What about danger of fire, in using steam 
power for threshing? Do you find that the 
prevalent objection among farmers against 
adopting this kind of power is well grounded? 

“ Not in the least. My engine room is at one 
end of the barn, with brick floor, and plastered 
sides and roof, and I have not adopted the com- 
mon precaution of carrying off'a horizontal flue 
to the chimney stack, because my chimney 
does not emit sparks of any account. I use 
pine wood, and the bark, only, of that will give 
off sparks. From coal, there would be none. 
I consider the risk of fire so trifling that I do 
not insure my barn, while I do the dwelling 
and other buildings, where there is really more 
danger; for there the servants do not use so 
much care and watchfulness.” 

Why is it then that farmers are so slow to 
adopt this great improvement, when they can 
get such excellent engines as are now built, of 
any power they desire, from one horse to a 
hundred ? 

“ Why, Sir, because they are so much likethe 
terrapin, that will only begin to move after he 
feels the fire coal the boy puts upon his 
back to make him crawl.” 

This burning illustration of a remarkable 
fact, we were constrained to adopt asa very 
truthful one. 

Profits of Sheep in Virginia—Mr. Bolling’s 
farm is not a grazing one. It consists of 2,700 
acres, (see Agriculturist vol. viii. page 254,) 
divided into five parts, two of which are in 
wheat, one in corn, one in young clover, one in 
| fallow or volunteer clover, every year. As his 
| land improves under his sygtem of cultivation 
ievery year, he has been oieed to increase his 
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stock, to eat and trample down the excess of! 
vegetation. For this object, he keeps about 200 | 
head of sheep, which afford cheap, healthy food, ' 
so far as it is advisable to feed fresh meat; and |, 
wool to clcthe his people, and all the lambs 
he has to spare for the butchers, bring him $4 
apiece. His wheat has averaged 23 bushels, 
upon 500 acres. Would you know why, or 
rather, how he is able to do it upon such a soil 
as his? By 120 bushels of lime to the acre, in 
three applications, and by plowing with three 
stout mules to every plow, and by covering the 
young clover with a shade of wheat straw. _ 
Unproductive Capital—Besides the land in 
cultivation, Mr. Bolling has, or had, about 4,000 
acres of land in forest, lying idle and useless, 





as it has fora hundred and fifty years or more. 
He has lately sold 1,500 acres for $20 to $30, 
an acre; which is not more than the timber is 
estimated to be worth, lying as it does contigu- 
ous to James River, 75 miles below Richmond. 
He would gladly sell the remainder, as he is 
anxious to see the land put to some better use 
than lying idle and unproductive. 





HOW TO MISMANAGE A GARDEN. 

From a series of chapters in the London Ag- 
ricultural Gazette, on the above-named subject, 
we select the following sarcastic directions as 
adopted by the mismanager in the use and ap- 
plication of water :— 

Water is not an uncommon source of profit 
to the mismanager. It is quite astonishing, in-' 
deed, how easily this element may be made to 
assist in spoiling a garden. | 

Foolish people say that it is a part of the food , 
by which plants exist, and that it requires to be 
administered with care,- skill, and discretion. 
But your geniuses are not to be bamboozled by 
{inc names, or what the world believes to be 
authority. They know better. How, indeed, 
can anything be fed on water? Can a man, or 
a horse, or a sheep? Even a goose on a com- 
mon won’t live on water, but must have grass. 
How, then, should a plant? The opinion of the | 
mismanager is -decidedly that water is of no. 
other use than to moisten the soil, and therefore, 
he keeps his soil as wet as he can. 

He has also his own ways of applying it. 
When he waters the plants in his borders, he 
gives them “just a sprinkle,” by holding the 
watering can high, and allowing the drops to 
dash on the ground “quite natural like.” By 
repeating this operation once a-day, he will by 
degrees bring his ground to a nice hard surface, 
so as to keep in the heat, and be easily raked. 
It is true that hard, hot ground is not favorable 
to the admission of water; but, then, it has the 
advantage of louking well; and besides, if wat- 
er is poured on it, somewhere or other it must 
go, and it will be sure to find its way to the 
roots—if it does not find its way to the gravel 
walks or a neighboring ditch. 

In like manner, if plants are in pots, they ' 
should be deluged overhead, from a coarse-ros- 
ed watering can. When yousce the water run-, 
niag out of the hole in the bottom of the pot, 
you can be under no mistake that plants have 








‘brick paths of a greenhouse. 
of that?) What good can it do a plant to throw 


had enough. It is true that a good deal of soil 
and other matters run out of the pot along with 
the water; but that is of no consequence; there 
is the more room in the pot for a further supply 
of water. It is true that little or no water re- 
mains in the pot, the ball of earth being too 
hard to receive it; but that also is of no impor- 
tance, because it is so easy to water it again. 

Some people, on the other hand, soak their 
potted plants very gently, and when the ball of 
earth has taken all it can, they then remove it 
carefully from the water. But that is trouble- 
some, takes up a great deal of time, slops a 
man’s legs, and is merely a fancy of folks who 
pretend to be wiser than their neighbors. 

Another method to be particularly recom- 
mended, is, to water trees inthe open ground, by 

ouring down water at the foot of the stem. 

he man who has genius for mismanagement 
knows the advantage of that. Water is to 
moisten roots; the biggest roots are at the foot 
of the stem; therefore water should be ar- 
plied to the foot of the stem. It must be 
owned that the advantage of the practice is not 
apparent, unless a heavy storm of rain should 
fall immediately afterwards; but as the reason- 
ing is correct the practice must be right. 

It will be evident that the plans of the mis- 
manager are far more judicious than those of 
the man who contrives to irrigate his beds by 
turning a gentle stream over them. If it were 
only because so much labor is saved by irriga- 
tion, such a Frenchified way ought never to be 
adopted. It is just as absurd as that plan of 
warming water in tanks artificially heated or 
exposed to the sun, before using it. Who would 


‘drink lukewarm flat water, if he could get it 


fresh and cold from a deep well; and why 
should a plant like it? As to warming it by 
hot-water pipes, that is about the silliest scheme 
of the modern pretenders to a knowledge of 
gardening. A laboring man might as soon 
think of washing his face and hands in warm 
water. Besides, plants cannot feel. If you ask 


our friend, the genius, whether he does not think 


that warm water would agree better than cold 
with a laborer in a violent perspiration, or who 
had been stewing all day in a hothouse, he tri- 
umphantly enquires whether a plant is a man. 
It may be true that tropical plants come. from 
countries where cold water is unknown; per- 
haps they do; perhaps they don’t. At any rate 
the mismanager will teach them how to bear it; 
and it cannot be denied that to harden plants is 
an object with all real gardeners. 

Never have a syringe in your garden. What 
is the use of a syringe? It only throws water 
on leaves; but where is the advantage of moist- 
ening leaves? Even if plants did feed on wat- 
er, they would not feed by their leaves. You 
might as well put a man’s roast beef under his 
arm pit and expect him to fatten by it. Still 
more repugnant to all the mismanager’s ideas is 
the foolish habit of syringing the walls and 
What is the use 


water on a brick wall not within a yard of it? 
No, no; keep the footpaths dry and nice to 
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walk upon; keep the walls dry too—(if you do 
not they are very likely to be covered with 
“ green,”) and then you will make things com- 
fortable. If you do employ a syringe be sure 
to use it most when vines are in flower, and 
afterwards when they are in fruit; and in the 
greenhouse, first when the flowers are opening, 
and next when the wood is ripening. When 
they are making their growth it is of no conse- 
quence.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 








VILLAGE LECTURES.—No. 2. 

The Soil and the Air Continued—A plant is. 
made up of roots, and a stem which carries 
leaves. It does not live in the soil only—the | 
greater part of it livesin the air. Almost the, 
whole of the plant above ground is covered 
with pores, little holes in its skin through which 
it absorbs, sucks in food. Only the extremities 
of the roots have these pores by which they can 
absorb nourishment. No doubt the roots do 
take in water from the soil, and along with it 
they will take in whatever the water has dis- 
solved in it. But then, if you examine this wat- 
er, you will find very little of the matter of 
wood, or of cheese, or of corn, or of meat, dis- 
solved in it. The water which comes from our | 
drains, and which is such as the roots of plants 
suck up, is indeed apparently clear and quite 
pure, very good water to drink, but none of 
us would get fat upon it if that were all we had 
to live upon. Neither, you may depend upon it, ' 
will a tree nor a plant get stouter and grow if 
that be all that it has to live upon. The soil 
contains quite as much vegetable matter ut the 
end of a rotation of crops as it does at the be- 
ginning; it contains a great deal more vegetable 
matter after a forest of trees has been grown 
out of it than it did when the acorns were plant- 
ed; therefore, all this matter could not have 
been got out of the land—the water could not 
have dissolved all this matter out of the carth 
and furnished it to the roots of plants, so that | 
they might suck it up and flourish upon it. No. ! 
The great bulk of every plant that grows en- 
ters it—not by the roots from the earth, but by | 
the leaves from the air. It’ is the air and the’! 
sunshine and the rain water, not the mineral 
matter of the soil, that make our trees shoot, | 
our turnips swell, and our wheat and grain crops | 
ripen their seed. 
But before entering upon the argument by 
which I have to prove this, I may as well just 
refer to the idea which some people may have 
that a plant changes. the matter of the soil on 
which it feeds into its own substance. It can- 
not do this; it cannot make one thing into 
another. It must have the right things giv- 
en to it, or it cannot grow; too much of one 
thing will not make up for the absence of anoth- 
er. Unless a mason be provided with the wood | 
and the bricks, and the mortar, he cannot build’ 
the house; and neither can a plant build’ its 
own structure up unless it be provided with the 
right things in the right quantity. The mason 
might have abundance of bricks; but if he had 








that alone he could not proceed; he could not 


make everything he wanted out of an abun- 
dance of only one of them. And just so with 
plants; you must not think that they can make 
the wood, nor the seed, nor the leaves, nor the 
root, out of the earth of the soil. They have no 
power to make one thing into another; they can 
only make wood of the matter of wood; leaves 
out of the matter of leaves; seed out of the 
matter of seed. 

It is quite consistent with what is known to 
say that when the world was created, only sixty 
or seventy different kinds of particles or atoms, 
and a certain number of each sort were called 
into being; and that though they were put to- 
gether in so many different forms, and though 


as time passes some of these substances thus | 


formed are continually being taken to picces, as 
it were, and decomposed, and others are being 
built up of the picces, yet the world is made of 
just the same number of each kind of particles or 
atoms; the same number of picces of each 
kind now, as it was 6,000 years ago. It is con- 
sistent, I say, with what is known, to suppose 
that not one particle has been created since— 
not one since been converied int» another. 
Each is as it was when originally called into be- 
ing, and though not in the same place now, nor 
united with the same companions now as it was 
then, yet it is the same particle possessed of the 
same shape, size, and weight, and endowed with 
the same properties. 

Now, these particles are perfectly distinguish- 
able and perfectly recognisable, but I cannot 
go through the process just now by which 
the individuality and proper distinct character 
and existence of each is proved, and therefore 
you must be content to believe me when I say 
that the soil contains comparatively few of 
those particles which go to make the bulk ofa 
tree, or the substance of butter, of cheese, of 
wheat, or of meat—that it positively contains 
more of them every year under good farming, 
notwithstanding that butter and cheese, and 
wheat and meat, are every year being sent off 
it to market, and that, as neither a plant, nor 
anything else can change one thing into anoth- 
er, the matter of wood, or of one different agri- 
cultural product not being in the soil in suffi- 
cient quantity, it cannot come out of the soil in 
sufficient quantity to form the building material 
of the trees and plants that grow upon the land. 
The great bulk of cach came not from the soil 
but the air. 

You will see, by-and-bye, notwithstanding 
that it is quite consistent with this statement, 
that the farmer should cultivate and manure 
the land to make his plants grow; for, though 
the soil does not provide the plant with much of 
its substance, yet it provides something which 
is necessary to it and without which the plant 
could not live. If the plowing and harrowing 
and manuring were of no use to the crop, of 
course, no one would go to any expense in cul- 
tivation. If the air provided all the food that 


plants need, people would not labor at their gar- 
ens; they would just sow their seed, and then 
pray for the wind to blow and the rain to fall, 
and the sun to shine, till the crop was ripe; 
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then, indeed they might have to wake up for 
harvest time. But it has been so arranged that 
plants require our labor both at seedtime and 
harvest, and all the season through, in order 
that they may yield their utmost; and thus em- 
ployment, as well as food, is provided for 
man. 

Now lIct us return to the case of one tree. 
We have proved that its substance did not come 
from the soil; for the matter of wood is not in 
the soil in quantity enough, and the plant can- 
not change one thing into another—and as air 
is the only other thing that the plant has access to, 
the inference is, that it must get its substance 
thenee. Well, but you will say, “If the wood 
is not in the soil it certainly is not in the air. 
Thi rc is nothing solid or substantial in air like 
the :matter of wood must be.” J think I can 
prove to you that there is something like the 
matter of wood in the air, nevertheless. Sup- 
pose that you cut down that tree, which you say 
could not have come out of the air, and set fire 
to it and leave it for a litthe while—on your re- 
turn you find that ithas gonc—that is, it has burn- 
ed up. Where has it gone to? If it never was 
in the air before it is in the air now, for certain ; 





—and to the stems of the flax and to the wool 
of the sheep and to the food of the people; but 
there is no fear of its being ultimately impov- 
crished by this—for it gets it all back again 
very soon, for the cattle are killed and the men 
dic—and the plants wither and the ashes of all 
are returned to the land whence they came— 
and the fuel is burned, the dunghill rots away 
in the ground, and thus all the part which was 
obtained from the air is returned also to it. 
There is no difficulty now in conceiving of such 
a farm as this yielding so many tons of cheese — 
or so many bushels of wheat every year with- 
out suffering. We know that this did not all 
come out of the soil, so as for us to be obliged 
to believe that there are hundreds of tons of 
cheese or of wood or of wheat all in the soil 
now to furnish future crops; and we know that 
it did not all come from the air, so as for us to 
be obliged to believe that there is the matter of 
all the crops that shall be harvested, and all the 
timber that shall be cut to the end of time, now 
existing in the air age? to be used year by 
year as time passes. hat we now know is 
this—that every year the soil contributes what 
may be called the mineral part of our crops— 


and the clear air into which it has been con-; their ashes, in fact, if they were burned—and 
verted will go to furnish the matter of wood to , little else; and the air contributes almost all 
other trees which are still growing. The tree of the woody part of them—what would disap- 
did not all disappear, however. It left some; pear if they were burned; and each in the 


ashes behind it. 


Vell, the ashes of the tree! course of a very few years receives back again 


are what it got from the soil, and they are thus | to itself whatever each had given, ready to be 
returned to it; and whatever of the tree will} used over again to make new crops and new 
burn or rot away back into the air, just goes to produce—new food to feed another race of 


the place from whence it originally came. 
Plants make their growth by food from the 


| 
! 


men. 
Tn the case of the farm that yielded the five 


mineral kingdom, which includes the air; andj} tons of cheese every year—it does not lose five 
animals by food from the vegetable kingdom ;) tons of the cheesy part of the soil annually; 


Lut there is constantly this compensating pro- 
cess going on, that every plant and every ani- 
mal that lives, eventually dies, and each gives 
back to the sources from whence it was obtain- 
ed, the matter of which it is made. I suppose 
that all the plants on the surface of the globe 
now, if weighed, would not be heavier nor light- 
er than the vegetable covering in which the 
earth was clothed 5,000 years ago; and I dare 
say that the quantity of animal matter now in 
life is not greater nor less than the quantity 
which lived in any other year since the world 
was fully peopled. The plants take food from 
the earth and the air, and grow and feed ani- 
mals, and these die and return to the dust, fur- 
nishing the earthy part back to the soil from 
whence it came, and the combustible part back 
to the air from whence it came. You can im- 
agine a farm which should be a little world by 
itself—large enough to maintain a family—it 
should provide the materials for their cottage 
and food for themselves; and wheat enough 
should grow upon it, and sheep and cattle, and 
flax and grass should flourish there ; so that wool- 
en cloth and linen and beef and mutton and 
bread might all be made from it; and thus this 
family necd never Icave this bit of land, and it 
would, as I said, be a little world by itself. 

Now the soil furnishes its portion; that is, 
heir ashes, to the grass on which the cows feed 





the soil has no cheesy part 1o lose—all that it 
loses is just such a quantity of-earth as the ash- 
es of these five tons of cheese would amount to 
if they were burned. What quantity of ashes 
would be left by five tons of cheese if they 
were burned? A very few pounds—and that is 
all the farm loses every year. Certainly it is 
not the common sand of the soil that exists in 
the cheese, but it isa part of the earth of the 
soil that is sent off with the cheese, neverthe- 
less; a very small portion, however, and one 
which the soil could lose every year for a very 
long time indeed without being any the worse 
for it. I burned a ten-pound mangold wurtzel 
the other day, and here are all that remained of 
it; these ashes weigh about an ounce, all the 
rest of this root comes from the air, and it 
has all gone back to the air from which it 
came. 

TRANSPORTING SEEDS.—The Chinese method 
of packing seeds for distant transportation, is 
to put them in small bottles, with the ashes of 
rice chaff. They allege that if this be omitted, 
small maggots are hatched during the voyage 
which destroy the seed. This ash or any other, 
if not too strong, we presume acts in two ways; 
1st, as an absorber for any moisture which may 
be present, and 2nd, as an alkali to destroy the 
latent eggs or larve of any insects. 
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LETTER FROM AN OLD FRIEND IN ILLINOIS. 

Muca as I have always found in the Agricul- 
turist interesting and useful, and for which I 
would not be without for ten times the cost, I 
seldom find articles from the state of my adop- 
tion, or those particularly applicable to Illinois 
farming. But that is provided for by “our 
paper,” the Prairie Farmer, while vours is of 
more general application to the whole country 
—to the American agriculturist, from Maine 
to Oregon, from Canada to Florida. I therefore 
wish our farmers would write more. [So do 
we. It has ever been our aim to make ours a 
national paper, and we have been to great ex- 
pense to collect information from all parts, to 
give it a character of interest and usefulness to 
all of our readers.—Ebs. } 

We need here an infusion of that light of im- 
provement, which often shines effectually in 
the east, before it begins to dawn here. The 
reason is obvious to all who know anything of 
the history of Illinois. The southern and cen- 
tral portions of the state are settled by that 
class of persons known in the slave states, as 
“poor white folks,” who never having enjoyed 
the advantages of education and refinements of 
civilisation, are content to continue in the same 
unimproved condition of their fathers, satis- 
fied with a supply of “corn bread and common 
doings,” for every day, and more than satisfied 
with “ wheat bread and chicken fixings,” for ex- 
traordinary occasions. With the unreading 
adults of this class, what can be expected in the 
way of scientific improvement of agriculture, 
horticulture, floriculture, or stock raising? They 
know but one way, and have not the ability to 
learn any other; but you will say the northern 
portion of the state is settled with a Puritan 
stock, off-shoots of New England and other 
northern states, where they early learned the 
paths of pleasantness and peace that lead to 
the old school house and village church. True, 
they have spread over the rich prairies around 
every grove, and locust-like, they swarm around 
every village site, where, but a few years ago, 
none but the red man, the hunter, or the soldier, 
had ever trod. In all this region, not a dozen 
adults can be found, who can call this their 
own, their “native land.” Yet, amidst the toil 
and care of creating new houses, wresting the 
land from its savage wildness, and turning it 
into broad fields of golden grain and ripening 
corn, and building cities, towns, and villages, 
fine farm houses, barns, mills, and manufacto- 
ries, the people find time to read, and if the 
American Agriculturist were better known, it 
would be more read; for every number is full 
of valuable information, for all classes, and may 
be read with profit by Illinois farmers, and 
farmers’ wives, sons, and daughters. 

Inclosed, you have my subscription for next 
year, and my sincere wish, is, that you may 

ave many more from this garden spot of the 
west. Lome eee 

McHenry Co., Iil., Oct., 1850. 


We cannot resist the temptation to publish 


the above letter, though not intended for that 





purpose. The writer knows the expensive 
efforts we have made to make this paper one of 
the most interesting and reliable ones of the 
kind ever published in the country. Others, 
like our friend above, often tell usit is not “ par- 
ticularly - | geet ” to this or that particular 
section. e are glad to hear it, because we do 
not intend it shall be. If we were now about 
to adopt a name, or change the present one, we 
would call it the National Farmer, because it 
is a paper for the nation, not a.scction. We 
desire to receive communications and informa- 
tion from every section, and if our friends in 
Iinois will favor us, we shall be obliged to 
them; and certainly we have no objection to 
have them send us a few more subscribers 
for the next volume. 

anaes 

HAND COTTON GIN. 

TuEsE are usually made of about eighteen saws, 
and worked entirely byhand. They gin cqually 
as well as the larger or horse-power gins, but, 
of course, work much slower. 
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Hanp Corron Gin.—Fic. 88, 
Go 
THE CULTIVATOR—SUBSOIL PLOWING. 
In my former articles on improved farming 
implements, I noticed the plow, harrow, and 


horserake. I now shall offer a few remarks on 
the cultivator, the subsoil plow, and their uses. 

The cultivator is an implement, which, within 
the last few years, has come into general 
use among those farmers who go in for im- 
provement. It is used in the cultivation of 
corn, age ig and other crops planted in rows, 
or drills, and needs no particular description. 
The teeth are usually from five to seven in 
number, and are made in such form as to cut 
and stir the ground even and alike. The frame 
is sometimes made to expand and contract to 
suit the width of the rows. 

The subsoil plow is of recent invention, and 
its particular use is yet but little understood by 
the great mass of furmers. It is simply a plow 
without a moldboard, upright in form, with a 
narrow point for a share, and a sole torun upon. 
Its use is to follow directly behind the sward 
plow, in the same furrow, going down toa depth of 
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from six to twenty inches, into the subsoil, as 
the case may be, loosening and stirring up the 
soil, without bringing it up to the surface. 

Formerly, it was the habit with farmers to 
plow only from three to four inches deep, and 
trom year to year, the ground was penetrated 
only to this depth. The consequence, was, the 
plow going only at this depth, a hardpan, or 
crust, was formed, by the tread of the cattle in 
the furrow, and the sole of the plow pressing 
down, which, in the course of a few years, made 
the subsoil so hard that plants could not strike 
their roots below for support. But, by using 
the subsoil plow, this hardpan, or crust, is brok- 
en up and pulverised, so that the roots of plants 
can reach down and find support. 

In flat, level lands, which are inclined to clay, 
subsoil plowing is invaluable, as it breaks up 
the stitf soil, and lets the surface water down, 
making the soil more permeable, light, and pro- 
ductive. Also in high, rolling, and gravelly 
lands, subsoiling breaks up the herdpan below 
for deeper cultivation; and, in fact, I think there 
is but little, if any land, but will be benefitted 
more or less by subsoil plowing. Yet how 
many farmers, out of the mass, in the next ten 
years to come, will avail themselves of the use 
of this plow—those of us who live _ see. 

L. Duranp. 

Derby, Ct., August, 1850. 
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Root AnD APPLE GRINDER.—F'c. 89. 


i Hae aq T'H1s machine has 

me)». ‘been recently con- 
HMM! structed for the 
| hee purpose of grind- 
Fic. 90. ing, or rather rasp- 
ing apples, by which the fruit is reduced toa 
fine pulp, and the juice can be much more 
thoroughly pressed out, than by the old pro- 
cess of grinding. It is also made to rasp or 
grind the several species of roots, as the man- 
dioca, or Brazilian arrow root, the Curcuma 
angustifolia, or East-India arrow root, the 
Cycas circinalis, the Zamia pumila, of Florida, 
the Maranta arundinacea, or common arrow 
root plant of the West Indies, and the 
yuca or cazabe root, a plant of Cuba; also 
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ca, and starch are made. The machine can be 
propelled a hand or horse power, as may 
be required. hen large quantities of roots 
are to be prepared, the horse power is preferable. 
We make a smaller machine for rasping horse 
radish, &c., which works by treddle power. 





MARYLAND FARMING—A GREAT TURNIP CROP. 


In our opinion, Charles B. Calvert, of Mary- 
land, is the greatest grower of roots, for stock, 
in the United States. His farm is known as 
Riversdale, seven miles towards Baltimore, 
from Washington city. The soil is a sandy 
loam, and has been very severely cropped, and 
greatly reduced in fertility, until he undertook 
the renovation system, that has made such a 
contrast between his land and that surrounding 
him, which only bears a scanty crop of broom 
sedge and scrub pines. His turnip crop last 
year was 25,000 bushels upon about 30 acres. 
These have nearly all been fed to stock upon 
the farm, or at the National Hotel, in Washing 
ton, which he provided for. He keeps eighty 
cows, mostly Durhams, besides other stock. 

Manner of Feeding —The turnips are cut up 
with a root cutter, some twelve hours before 
feeding time, and sprinkled with salt and bran. 
The salt entirely prevents any unpleasant taste 
in the milk. At the same time, a quantity of 
cornstalks are cut, or rather ground fine, and 
these are fed to the cows, mixed with the tur- 
nips at the rate of two bushelsof stalks to one 
of turnips a-day. Upon this feed, without any 
hay, the cows are kept all winter, and give 
milk all the time. 

Milking Qualities of the Herd—Mr. Calvert 
states that he has cows that have averaged 16 
quarts a-day, through the year, and produced a 
calf. They do not stop milking at all, before 
calving. ‘The milk, for a week ortwo previous, 
is used for feeding calves, none of which are 
ever allowed to suck. 

Profitable Cows——Mr. C. kept twelve cows at 
the hotel about nine months, and fed them as 
above, watering them in their stalls, and the 
yield of milk averaged 40 gallons per day, 
worth 25 cents a gallon. This is one of the 
mn profitable results that we have ever met 
with. 

Calf-Fattening Experiment.—Mr. C. fattened 
one calf which he sold to the butcher at three 
months old, for $30—a pretty round price, say 
some of our readers, for a calf. So it is, but he 
lost double that sum by the experiment; for 
the calf consumed an average of four gallons of 
milk a-day, worth $1, besides meal, and the 
trouble of feeding; and yet only brought one 
third as much as the milk would have sold for. 

Genitleness of Durhams, as Milkers.—We asked 
Mr. Calvert if he had ever experienced any 
ditliculty with his Durhams about milking. 
His reply was, “ Not inthe least. They are just 
as gentle as any breed I ever saw.” The milk- 
ing is always done in the stable. Many of his 
cows are superb animals. He keepsa few come 
mon ones to fill up his compliment of milkers, 
and to supply demands for purchase of com- 


potatoes, &c., from which the arrow root, tapio-'mon cows. The calves of these, he suckles till 
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four day old,and then sells them tothe butcher. 
(Query. 
men upon such delicate young veal?) As he 
feed’ no hay, he has quantities for sale. It 
brings him from $15 to $20 a ton, in the city— 
seven miles’ hauling. 

Good Taste in Furniture—Some of the hand- 
somest I ever saw was at Riversdale, made of 
oak, which the proprietor had sawed in his own 
mill, and made into furniture, to order. It is 
not only good and handsome, but is home- 
manufactured, of home-grown timber, and that 
adds to its real value, in the eyes of all home- 
bred Americans. 


CARTS, DRAYS, AND OTHER THINGS. 


In almost every town, there is some peculiar- 
ity about the vehicles to distinguish them from 
any other place. In New Orleans and New York, 
the drays are similar—with stout shafts, broad- 
boarded beds and projecting tail pieces and low 
strong wheels—a very convenient vehicle for 
the purpose it is used. In contrast with 
these, are the drays of Montreal and Quebec. 
Fancy a high pair of wheels, not stout, upon 
which is mounted a long narrow ladder with a 
very diminutive specimen of a horse attached 
to one end, no matter which, and the whole 
concern the most inconvenient, uncouth, unap- 
propriate affair for the purpose that could be 
designed, and you have a Canadian dray. 

In Louisiana, you may see many carts drawn 
by three mules a-breast, having wheels six or 
seven feet high, with enormous great boxes con- 
taining a travelling dry-goods store. Similar 
ones are used upon plantations. To load any 
heavy article into one, requires a good deal 
of strength and engineering. ‘They are as un- 
fit for a farm cart as a Canadian dray. 

Contrast with these a Canada cart; such as I 
first saw at Coburg, upon lake Ontario. The 
wheels are about four feet or four and a half 
high, with a crooked iron axle, so that the bed is 
hung within six inches of the ground. The 
shafts are attached to the cross bar of the for- 
ward end. The hind end is moveable. The 
convenience of rolling barrels and bales in and 
out of one of these carts can readily be seen ; 
and upon hard ground or plank roads, or a long 
wharf like that of Coburg, they must be ex- 
tremely convenient and run just as well as 
though the loud were mounted up in the air as 
high as the back of an elephant. There is 
common sense and utility in such carts for 
many situations. A very common sight in 
Canada are dog carts, and it is very surprising 
to see what large vehicles they are, and what 
loads a couple of stout dogs will carry. I 
doubt however, the utility. 

Another very common vehicle, in Quebec, is 
the “caleche.” It is somewhat like the body of 
an old-fashioned gig, without the top. In place 
of the dash board is the driver’s seat; so there 
is room for two inside passengers, It is use- 





less for me to tell you how they drive up and 
down these crooked mountain streets and lanes 
barely wide enough for two of these break-neck 
furies to pass. The thing must be seen to be 


What for? Do they fecd congress- | 





believed. Don’t offer to ride in one, unless your 
life is insured for the benefit of your family or 
some charitable institution and you fvel quite 
willing to have your neck broken for the pro- 
motion of the happiness of those you leave be- 
hind you—a good way behind, if you ride long 
at the usual speed. | 

Upon the farm of Capt. Rhodes, near Quebec, 
I saw a wagon that had some new features about 
it, at least so to me, though common in England, 
I believe. Forward of the axle, in plice of the 
horses, is a frame as wide and as far forward as 
the bed, with a convenient iron work to at- 
tach one or two pair of shafts. ‘The conve- 
nience of the plan is alleged to be, that, in many 
cases, the wagon can be used with one horse to 
advantage—that the two pairs of shafts are’ 
preferable to a tongue, because the cart harness, 
(without traces,) answers for the wagon, saving 
time in shifting and expense of extra harness. 

The bed of this wagon is made as wide as it 
can be between the wheels and for convenience 
of turning, a jog is made upon each side where 
the forward wheels would strike, so it can turn 
very short and thus gives more room inside. 

Ihave no doubt but this wagon is worthy of 
imitation; as, for instance, when required to be 
taken to the potato field in the morning to be 
filled during the day, and to be removed two or 
three times within the time, one horse can do it 
as well as two. In bringing home a load of 
wood, as it is all the way descending from “the 
bush,” (as all woodland is called in Canada,) 
Capt. R., finds one horse will do the work just 
as well as two. And so it is with many other 
things. The only objection I see to working 
two horses in shafts, is, that each works inde- 
pendent of the other. But for some situations, 
these and the Coburg carts, are both worthy an 
introduction in a more southern latitude. And 
much to the advantage of the Canadians, par- 
ticularly about Quebec, would be an introduc- 
tion of some of our very neat, strong, and light 
road wagons, in place of the universal little one- 
horse Cart. 

As for the Montreal drays, no one who has ev- 
er seen a different kind, would continue to use 
such an awkward contrivance unless as strong- 
ly wedded to ignorance and stupidity as are 
some of the cultivators of American soil, who 
still continue the use of implements equally 
awkward and inappropriate for the purpose, as 
ladder drays or dog carts, and some other 
things that they laugh at their neighbors for 
using. Soton. 


Note by the Ediior—* Uncle Solon,” like many 
of his travelled countrymen, forgetteth the ways 
ot his father land, while describing a foreign 
one. Surely he has not forgotten the peculiar- 
ities of the old Boston dray, or “truck,” with 
shafts large and long enough for the sills of a 
respectable-sized house; nor the enormous load 
often seen upon one, of five or six hogsheads of 
sugar, drawn by as many horses. A long train 
of these great, uncouth-looking vehicles, wind- 
ing through some of the narrow, crooked lanes, 
peculiar to Boston, is very suggestive of some- 
thing somewhat sea-serpentish—the hogsheads an- 
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swering for the “humps.” Perhaps a better dray 
for all purposes cannot be found, than those in 
use in New York. They would be very con- 
venient farming implements. 


—-* @ --- 


ROUGH NOTES BY THE WAY. 


I am astonished as I pass around the country 
and behold how much apathy and total neglect 
there is in the important branches of horticul- 
ture and fruit; and this leads me to a little inci- 
dent I met with the other day while on a visit to 
the house of a friend. He invited me to visit a 
nursery far up on the side of one of the Fish- 
kill Mountains, situated in East Fishkill, about 
cight miles east of Newburgh. Mr. Burrows is 
the owner and cultivator of these trees and 
fruits, as well as garden vegetables and flowers, 
well worth the attention of all cultivators of the 
soil. The grounds are situated on the southern 
declivity of a high and rocky mountain. He 
has for sale a large assortment of fruit trees of 
very healthy appearance and but recent growth ; 
and the fruit, peaches in particular, is of the 
finest flavor, and command the highest prices 
of any in the New-York Market. 

The altitude of his location almost perfectly 
secures him from blighting frosts, and at the 
same time matures his crops about ten days la- 
ter than the same varieties mature on the banks 
of the Hudson, in the same latitude, thus afford- 
ing a good market for his early crop while oth- 
ers have entirely disappeared. 

The site of his finest and most productive 
grounds, a few years since, consisted of a stag- 
nant frog pond, ledges of ponderous rocks, bogs, 
and bushes. He planted a lot of peach stones 
at first for his own use, without thinking of go- 
ing into the nursery business. Their fine ap- 
pearance prompted his neighbors to purchase 
them. The second attempt was followed by a 





i» hike demand. This accidental circumstance di- 


rected all his energies toward a nursery. He 
has most admirably succeeded ; and by his indus- 
try and enterprise, has converted the mass of the 
crudest and most forbidding materials that had 
laid for centuries neglected upon the mountain 
top, into gardens of the greatest fertility cover- 
ed with luxuriant trees, shrubbery, and flowers. 
It is a place of considerable resort in the fruit 
season; and while the visitor is refreshed by 
the air, his eye is feasted by the extended view 
of the surrounding country ; and his palate grat- 
ified with the choicest fruit the land produces. 
A single glance at these grounds associates with 
the name of Mr. Burrows the idea of industry, 
skill, and enterprise, very creditable to himself ; 
and his whole plan is an abiding example of 
rewarded perseverance, earnestly inviting oth- 
ers to go into the mountains, or rather on better 
lands, and do likewise. Tradition says that the 
man who first settled on this spot was seized 
upon by the wolves and carried upon the high- 
est peak of the mountain, and on examining 
his bones, they found them too poor to pick, and 
so brought him back again! Mind | do not 
vouch for the truth of this legend. 

Dutchess is a splendid farming district, per- 
haps the best county in the state; but it is sus- 
ccpuble of much greater improvement than at 





present. The farms are too large, especially in 
the eastern part of it. High farming and deep 
culture is out of the question, and the paying 
for or reading an agricultural paper is by many 
considered time and money thrown away. Hon- 
orable exceptions to the above are numerous, 
however. In passing a large farm in one of my 
excursions, I found the road strewed with 
weeds, which, on examination, I found to consist 
of wild carrot, Canada thistle, daisy, and snap- 
draggon. Very soon I came to an intelligent 
young man digging and throwing them into the 
middle of the road, to be destroyed by teams 
and carriages passing over them. I inquired 
and ‘found he was employed by the owner of 
the farm, who, he said, would allow nothing of 
the kind to grow upon his premises. ell 
would it be for our country if all were like him. 
Several articles appeared in the Agriculturist a 
few years since upon the injustice of one neigh- 
bor, suffering obnoxious weeds to cast their 
seeds upon the lands of one who is so careful 
to destroy them—it is a trespass of the worst 
kind. 1am told there is an act in the statute of 
New York making it the duty of the road mas- 
ter to cut up and destroy all obnoxious weeds in 
his ‘district. Is itso? { wish rather than hope, 
to see the day when all men will do as they 
wish others to do by them. SamvueEu ALxen. 
New York, Oct., 1850. 


er 
THE MONTEZUMA MARSHES. 

WE have often inquired, when passing these 
widely-extended domains, which, like the Cam- 
pagna or Pontine marshes of Italy, for miles 
encircle the eternal city, spreading malaria, 
desolation, and death, whether this unreclaim- 
ed and almost unexplored kingdom of the crane 
and the flypoke, the frog and the mud turtle, 
was not susceptible of drainage. The answer 
to this inquiry has always been in the negative ; 
and yet, as we coasted along down the borders 
of the Oswego River, with its rapid descending 
current, constituting a ready discharge for the 
waters of these lowlands, we always distrusted 
the thoroughness of these surveys. We are 
glad to find our conjecture verified by more re- 
cent explorations, and that, by taking a short 
cut of nine miles, only, to Sodus Bay, the level 
of Ontario is reached, instead of through a dis- 
tance of 40 miles, by the windings of the Oswego. 
A canal, by this new route, will tap these pesti- 
lent waters at their lowest point, and reclaim 
thousands of acres of the richest land for the 
use of the husbandman. We hope to see this 
project followed up, and if practicable, at once 
undertaken. 





2 





Scoot or APPLIED CHEMIsTRY.—lIn referring to 
Professor Norton’s advertisement, page 383, we 
are happy to say, that his school is in a flour- 
ishing conditlon, the number of students in- 
creasing, and the facilities for instruction also. 
As fast as the students are ready, they get good 
places; for the demand increases far more rap- 
idly than the supply. This shows that the spir- 
it of agricultural improvement is slowly on the 
march. We hope its pace will be gradually 
accelerated, 
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~ FURTHER NOTES ON JEFFERSON COUNTY. 


From Kingston, I took a run across the lake, 
40 miles, to Sackett’s Harbor, upon that beauti- 
ful American boat, the Bay State, making the 
trip in two and a half hours. The American 
boats, like almost everything else undertaken 
by Yankee enterprise, have much more of the 
go-a-head quality, than those of the British. 

Sackett’s Harbor, is a town of some 1,200 in- 
habitants, situated in what may be termed the 
southeast corner of Ontario, once a flourishing 
military station, the glory of which has de- 
parted. Like Kingston, it depended upon the 
army and navy, instead of the soil, until the 
glory of the town has also departed. The ex- 
tensive barracks are almost useless, and an 
enormous shiphouse and its inclosed frigate, 
which has stood there more than thirty years, 
is not only useless, but a monument of the fool- 
ish waste of human labor. If the half million 
of dollars it cost, had been spent in the endow- 
ment of an agricultural school, how much the 
sum of human happiness might have been in- 
creased, and how much better defence against 
enemies, would have been the minds of enlight- 
ened men, than is this wooden monument of 
folly. This town is the principal port of the 
wealthy agricultural county of Jefferson, a 
county rich in her enterprising citizens, and 
rapidly growing more so through her dairy 
products and manufactures. It contains two 
hotels, besides a few taverns, and other conve- 
niences for consuming the alcoholic portion of 
Indian corn. There are several respectable 
stores, and more churches than manufactories; 
and a bigger custum house, in proportion to the 
commerce, than New York or Boston can boast 
of. 

Watertown.—This is 10 miles east, the seat of 
justice for the county, containing about 6,000 
inhabitants, and is altogether a very flourishing 
go-a-head sort of a place; and since the great 
fire, that consumed the business part of the 
town, several splendid blocks of stores have 
been built, and others are building, equal to those 
of any inland town in the state. In private resi- 
dences, I will match this place against any 
other in the Union, large or small, to show as 
great a display of common sense in their ar- 
rangement. I certainly never have seen so 
great a proportion of remarkably neat, moder- 
ate-sized cottages, embowered in lovely groves 
of ornamental and fruit trees, with grassy lawns 
in front, (for all stand back from the street,) 
as all dwellings always should in town or 
country. The grove, surrounding the house of 
Mr. E. S. Massey, whose hospitalities I enjoyed 


during my short visit, is one of the most beau- | 
o'clock, and breakfast at seven to eight o’clock, 


tiful native growth, I think, I ever saw. The 
trees are mostly sugar maple, for which and 
their rich products, the county of Jefferson has 
long been celebrated. An immense grapevine 
springs from one corner of the yard, and ex- 
tends itself upon several trees, and frequently 


gives fifleen or twenty bushels of rich fruit in 
return for the little plat of soil it occupies. Go, 
sluggard, and plant a vine, and thou, also, shalt 
enjoy such luxury. 








Note.—The article in the November number, 
entitled a “Jefferson-County Dairy Farm,” 
would have been the proper continuation of 
this. Soton Rosinson. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF HUMAN LIFE. 


At fourteen years of age, I entered a dry 
good store asa clerk. I had been a very active 
boy. The sedentary station, probably caused 
me to become dyspeptic. I was troubled with 
flatulence and belching, and thought it useful to 
eat more to expel the air from the stomach. 
Pysicians said I had consumption of the lungs, 
and ordered a low diet. After several years, 
without change, I thought they misunderstood 
my case. I eat more, and passed on to mature. 
age, and was troubled, not only with flatulence 
and belching, but with much pain in the stomach 
also; and doctors advised me to take salwratus 
or soda, to neutralise the acid, and peppermint, 
to ease the pain. I followed this prescription, 
and continued to eat heartily. IfI did not take 
regular meals, at regular times, I was cramped 
in the stomach, and suffered greatly. My coun- 
tenance was pale and sickly, as usual. I con- 
tinued this course without much change till 
about forty years of age. I then ruminated up- 
on the subject and the thought occurred, that I 
eat more than the stomach could digest prop- 
erly, which caused the pain and flatulence. | 
resolved, at once, to eat half meals, as an exper- 
iment. When I left the table with half a meal, 
it was painful to my feelings. Between ten and 
twelve o’clock, I found it necessary to eat a 
crust or a cracker or two, till my stomach con- 
formed to the change. I soon found that I had 
discovered the true cause of my ill health, and 
had no trouble of belching and pain in the 
stomach; and my countenance became healthy. 

I required great watchfulnessand self-denial, to 
leave the table with half a meal and a good ap- 
petite ; but [ persevered, and became confirmed 
and satisfied that I had adopted the true course. 
Half an hour after eating, when digestion has 
begun, the hungry feeling ceases; if not, eat a 
crust or cracker or two, till the habit is fully 
established. This course I have pursued for the 
latter half of my years, and I have enjoyed im- 

roved health, vigor, and comfort. Iam obliged, 

owever, to watch my appetite, and not indulge 
in it, for it would soon lead me astray, as I have 
found, when I have incautiously eaten a very 
little too much. Iam not sensible that my fac- 
ulties are impaired now, at four score years. If 
I take cold, it leaves me in a quarter the time it 
did in early life. I formerly ate supper, and 
suffered if I did not get an early breakfast. I 
now take a light meal at tea, at five to six 





without any inconvenience from hunger, after 
fourteen hours of abstinence. When I ate more, 
as 1 formerly did, if I lost a meal, I did not re- 
cover it for a fortnight. Now, if I lose a meal, 
I feel no cramp and little inconvenience from it. 
This course has proved to me to be the true 

hilosophy of life and health. Except for this, 
P should have been mouldering in the grave 
twenty years ago. 
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If the stomach is stimulated too high, by eat- | 
ing and drinking, it flags as much below when 
empty, and causes pain in both extremes. If 
you eat but little, the stomach is at ease and 
quiet. I drink water only; and do not use to- 
bacco, nor any intoxicating liquors, nor any 
narcotics. I dp not eat to feel any fullness, but | 
merely to check the hollow feeling. If those | 
who had suffered as I did, read this, and are 
willing to practise self-denial in cating, they 
may profit by it as I have done. Thestom-; 
ach should not be idle nor loaded, but uniform | 
meals are the safest course. If necessary, eat 
two or three crackers between meals, till the 
habit of eating half meals is established. This 
is condemned by many—the error is in eating 
too large a lunch, and not by eating little. If 
you tell your friend that he eats too much, he is 
offended. 

More persons die by eating and drinking too 
much, than from any other cause. Many would 
live on a hundred years, by this regimen, as 
the antediluvians did, who only ate vegetables. 
Children should be taught to eat as little as 
they will be satisfied with, and plain food will 
accomplish this best. If you are troubled with 
belching, it is a proof that you have eaten too 
much for the stomach to digest —_— If 
the food is properly digested, the wind will pass 
down. Thus it is a good test. 

I write this on the importunity of friends, who 
think others may profit by it. When I was a 
boy, there were no meat markets but in large 
cities, and every one provided salt beef and 
pork for the summer. They ate pork and po- 
tatoes one day, and potatoes and pork the next. 
Then they ate to live; now they live to eat, 
and must have delicacies from the four quarters 
of the globe for a meal. 





Davip ToMmLInson. 
Schenectady, Nov., 1850. 


+e 
GREENWOOD CEMETERY. 


Ir any of our readers feel disposed to inquire 
what this has to do in the pages of a paper de- 
voted to agriculture, we answer, go and see 
what improvement of the soil may do to beau- 
tify a very rough spot; and even in an agricul- 
lural point of view and for purposes of cultiva- 
tion, how infinitely more valuable this place 





now is than it was half a dozen years ago, when | p 


its diversified surface of hill and dale was all 
covered with bushes and briers, save a little 
patch here and there of grass, just enough to 
dignify the place with the name of “pasture,” 
while its real value as such or any other agri- 
cultural purpose, has not been enough perhaps 
in the past fifty years, to pay three per cent. in- 
terest upon its valuation. 

And yet this is within four miles of the city 
of New York ; and immediately adjoining are oth- 
er lands still lying in the same unimproved and 
valuless condition. If it were ina forest coun- 
try where the lands are still held by govern- 
ment at their nominal price of ten shillings an 
acre, it would not be at all surprising; but here, 
where land, properly cultivated, produces such 
a rich return, it seems to be a wasting of the 





good things provided by nature in her benifi- 
cence, for the support of men, that the produc- 
tive energies of the soil should be permitted to 
lie dormant so long. Asa proof that the country 
is not a new one, there may be seen along the 
road that leads past the “old mill,” about a mile 
this side of Greenwood, a house, built in the 
year 1699, of bricks brought from Holland. 

In our opinion, there is nowhere within the 
sound of the city bells so pleasant a ride as 
to Greenwood Cemetery; and our advice, not 
only to citizens, but to our country friends, 
whenever they have a leisure day in leew York, 
is, for a few hours to leave the busy Babel and 
visit this delightful resting place of the dead. 
It may inspire them on returning to their own 
homes and visiting the old burying ground of 
their native village, with its dilapidated walls, 
broken gates, and +bare graves, to determine 
that improvement shall be undertaken, at least, 
if not completed equal to the romantic spect of 
which we have been writing. 


RUSSIAN SUPERSTITION ABOUT POTATOES. 

When potatoes were introduced into Russia, 
towards the end of the last century, the people 
conceived a great dislike to them and called 
them the “ Devil’s fruit,’ on account of some 
foolish tales that had been told of this now al- 
most indispensable edible. One of the stories, 
was, that they were created on purpose for the 
Devil when he complained on being turned out 
of the garden, that he had no fruit. He was 
told to dig for it which he did, and found pota- 
toes. Hence the common people of Russia, 
who are very superstitious, would neither 
plant nor eat them at first. 

There isa curious and somewhat similar tale, 
in Scotland, about the introduction of potatoes 
into that country at a period long before that 
assigned in history for their introduction by 
Sir Walter Raleigh. 

The legend is that one Michael Scott, who 
was called the Wizard of the North, entered into 
a compact with the Devil to rent a farm in part- 
nership. The Devil was to furnish money and 
the wizard do the labor, giving him alternate 
crops. That is, the first year, he was to have all 
that grew below the surface and the next year 
all that grew above, and the wizard the other 
art. Thinking to outwit the Devil, he planted 
all his land in wheat the first year and all in 
potatoes the next, so the Devil got nothing but 
stubble and vines. But he beat the wizard at 
last, for the severe system of croping exhaust- 
ed the land,so the wizard could neither raise 
wheat nor potatoes, and he was obliged to grow 
more honest to his land as wellas to his landlord. 

It would be well for some farmers at the pres- 
ent day, who follow the same dishonest course, 
in the cultivation of rented land, as well as 
their own, to take the hint, or they may find 
themselves in a fair way of being ruined. 

Some of the first cultivators of potatoes 
icked and eat the balls, and conceived a vio- 
ent dislike to the new kind of fruit, and at once 

said potatoes were good for nothing. Opinions 
have very much changed since then. R. 
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OHIO STATE CATTLE SHOW. 

Tuis first effort of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture in getting up a Fair and Cattle Show, was 
held at Cincinnati on the 2d, 3d, and 4th of Oc- 
tober. The show grounds comprised about 
thirteen acres, between the Miami Canal and 
Mill-Creek Road, three miles southwest of 
the city. The attendance was large, numberin 
sonial thousand people, from Ohio, Indiana, an 
Kentucky, with delegations from the New-York 
State and other Agricultural Societies. The re- 
ceipts, upwards of $6.000—are larger than has 
been received by any slate socicty heretofore 
held at its first exhibition. 

The show grounds were, under the circum- 
stances, well arranged ; and with the aid of Mr. 
T.C. Peters, of Buffalo, who assisted in planning 
theerections, and Mr. Joseph Alleyn, the efficient 
and experienced assistant of the secretary of 
the New-York State Agricultural Society, at its 
annual exhibition, who arranged and_ took 
charge of the books of entries, premium lists, 
and detail of the business office, all under the 
general direction of the Ohio State Board, with 
Mr. Michael L. Sullivant at the head, Morton 
Watts, Mr. Gest, and sundry other gentleman, 
the whole affair went off in capital style ; and 
much to the satifaction of the parties interested, 
and the public at large. 

The weather was pleasant, but dry, and an- 
noyance from dust was the consequence; but 
the excellent plan adopted by the board of ag- 
riculture in sprinkling the highway for a mile 
and a half of the distance from the ground, 
proved a grateful relief to the visitors. Would 
that the city authorities could have had the 
spirit and liberality, to have done their part of 
this important duty. Had they done so, every 
one who suffered from the suffocating dust of 
that thronged Macadam road, would have bless- 
ed them. Outside the usual concomitants of 
such gatherings, were the elephant, the giraffe, 
the three-tailed monkey, eating houses, thim- 
ble-riggers, and groggerics in abundant prox- 
imity. The last two, disgraceful in the ex- 
treme, and should have been broken up and 
dispersed by the city authorities. At our own 
state show at Albany, this year, the same thing 
was permitted, to the shame and disgrace of the 
city authorities. 

At the entrance gates, and within, good order 
and arrangement were observable; and although 
new at the work, the state board of managers 
showed a commendable spirit of energy, und of 
purpose in carrying out their plans. Judged by 
one of our state cattle shows, this, as might 
have been expected, felt far behind in general 
effect; but with time and experience, Ohio, will, 
beyond question, fully sustain her already 
achieved agricultural reputation, and go on in 
a prosperous career of improvement. 

ntering the gates, first appeared the cattle 
ranges, which extended over near one third of 
the inclosure. They were occupied chiefly by 
shorthorns, the favorite stock of the Ohio breeders 
and graziers. The descendants of the far-famed 
Ohio Company, and other importations of 1834, 
5, 6,7, 8, und 9, were there, well representing 





their ancient blood and quality in their several 
classes. <A few fine fat oxen and steers were 
exhibited, though nothing like the numbers that 
might have been expected from such a broad 
grazing state. They were, however, asa class, 
very good. A few pairs only of working ox; 
en were on the ground—this not being a burden 
to which the Ohio ox is designed—beef being 
his chief destiny. It was unfortunate that a 
great cattle show was held at the same time in 

*xington, Kentucky, as many fine animals 
were expected from that quarter to attend this 
exhibition. The principal exhibitors in cattle 
were Messrs. Sullivant, Watts, Vose, and the 
Renicks, of the Scioto Valley, and the Prices 
from Clark county, Mr. Cloone, of Cincinnati, and 
a few others. Lewis F. Allen, from Black 
Rock, New York, showed two or three short- 
horn. bulls and calves, which were purchased 
by Mr. Cloone and other breeders, and a fine 
young Devon bull brought by John H. James, 
of Auburn; and L. S. Collins, of Dutchess coun- 
ty, N. Y., showed a select herd of Devon cows 
and calves; some of which were disposed of. 
Some choice Devons were also shown by Mr. 
Buckingham, of Muskingum county, from the 
herd of Mr. George Patterson, of Maryland. Here- 
fords there were none; Ayshires, but a single 
cow; and gencrally but a few only, in compar- 
ison with the vast number that are bred in that 
great cattle-growing state. 

The show of horses was but moderate in 
rumber, although some fine animals of their 
several classes were on the ground in the get 
of blood, draught and all-work horses; but a 
single pair of mules, and a solitary Jack, be- 
longing to the president, Mr. Sullivant, were 
shown; and had this part of the exhibition been 
taken as a sample of the product of Ohio in that 
department of stock, the state would have shown 
but a beggarly amount of what it really pos- 
sesses in that valuable line of stock rearing. 

The sheep were good—what there were of 
them; and the chief of these were forcigners. 
The Messrs. Binghams of Vermont, Collins of 
New York, and, another from Indiana showed 
mostly in Merinos and Leicesters; while the 
Southdowns of Mr. Longworth and others, and a 
Leicester ewe, with a few Merinos and Saxons 
filled the remaining pens—ail good in quality. 
In shepherd dogs, the competition was the 
greatest I ever witnessed—there being no less 
than seven on the ground. Although no doubt 
excellent dogs at home, but as exhibited in the 
horse ring, chasing and worrying halt a doz- 
en frightened, long-tailed, slaughter-house sheep, 
amid a thousand noisy, rackety boys and 
idlers, the poor dogs showed but indifferent play 
on trial. They were chiefly Colley’s, excepting 
a pair of St. Bernards crossed with the Span- 
ish sheep dog, of large size, one of which won 
the premium. 

In Swine, it might have been expected, that, 
in the neighborhood of a city which slaughters 
250,000 porkers annually, and on a ground 
not beyond reach of the savory odors of their 
place of sacrifice, would have produced a rare 
and numerous rivalry, But only a few were on 
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the ground, and those not highly distinguished 
for excellence. There were a few Berkshires, 
very good—the best on the ground; a few oth- 
ers white, or spotted, as the blood of comming- 
ling breeds predominated, but in the aggregate, 
far short, both in numbers and quality of what 
this great pork-producing state should exhibit. 
It may be well, however, to remark, that in a 
first exhibition of this kind, with but few ave- 


nues of transit by railway, or canal, and among | 


a people unaccustomed to festivals of this sort, 
a timidity, only to be overcome by repetition, 
would prevail, and at a future time, a much 
more varied display will be made in all the de- 
partments of live stock. Four or five diminu- 
tive black Shetland ponies were exhibited by 
Mr. Dougal, from Canada West, which were pur- 
chased by Mr. James, of Auburn, for a Queen- 
Mab establishment, which, with two or three 
others of pied colors belonging to an Ohio gen- 
tleman, made a world of fun for the boys, and 
added to the variety of stock exhibited. A few 
coops of common-place fowls, set off by a dozen 
or two of Mr. Douglass’ Dorkings, a few pairs 
of fancy pigeons,and a lop-eared rabit or two 
belonging to Mr. Kitterel, filled these depart- 
ments, and put the finale on the catalogue of 
domestic animals for the occasion. 

In the domestic manufactures, farm imple- 
ments, and miscellaneous departments, the 
exhibitions were large, varied, and extensive. 
Numerous works of handicraft, useful and or- 
naumental, from Ohio and other states, were on 
the ground, all praised and recommended by 
their various fabricators and venders, while the 
usual amount of gim-crackery, good for any- 
thing or nothing, as the case may be, formed 
ample room for display and admiration. 

The butter and cheese were good—what there 
was of it. The samples of wheat, corn, and 
other grains were excellent; and throughout 
these common-place departments, the show was 
creditable and gratifying. It is to be regretted 
that the mechanics of Cincinnati did not join 
in the exhibition of the state society, as it would 
have added greatly to the interest of the occa- 
sion. They held an exhibition during the same 
week, at their own building in the city, where 
was a grand display of their various workman- 
ship; and as this is the great manufacturing 
mart of the Mississippi Valley, probably no 
town in the United States can equal the Cincin- 
nati mechanics in the skill, variety, and quan- 
tity of their iron manufacturers, while in other 
materials they are increasing both in extent 
and value. 

The Floral hall was beautifully got up and 
arranged—indeed what is not tnatily done, when 
those charming despots, the women, have the 
direction? The show of flowers was rich, va- 
ried, and choice. Apples, pears, peaches, 
grapes, from Ohio, Kentucky, enna Michi- 
gan, Illinois, Virginia, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Canada were there and equal in quality and 
appearance to any ever exhibited. Flowers, too, 
in great abundance, were thickly festooned, or 
clustered or scattered in masses, or in ambus- 
cade all over the tables, and the entire hall, as 





in our own shows, was one dense crowd of 
people during the three days of the exhibition. 

There were many guests from other states, 
and state societies, who were received with 
much hospitality and attention by members of 
the stale board of agriculture, and their com- 
mittees, and a welcome to their well-stored 
refreshment room on the grounds during the 
days of their show. 

On the last day, in the afternoon, before the 
reading of premiums, in the absence of Mr. Cor- 
win, who was appointed to deliver the address 
before the society, Gov. Wright, of Indiana, 
made a short off-hand speech, which was hear- 
tily received. Mr. Gest, a member of the board, 
then read the awards of prizes, and the affair 
was closed with the presentation, by Mr. Gest, 
on the part of the society, of a beautiful silver 
goblet to the veteran Mr. Nicholas Longworth, 
in a neat specch as a testimonial and acknowl- 
edgement of his services in the introduction 
and cultivation of the grape, and the manufac- 
ture of wine in Ohio, which was responded to 
impromptu, by Mr. Longworth. The audience 
then dispersed, and the labors of the board of 
agriculture for 1850 were concluded. 

In one feature of this Ohio show, I was much 
disappointed. ‘There were very few sales of 
stock of any description; so different from the 
activity in that line which marks the New-York 
state cattle shows. <A perfect listlessness 
seemed to prevail on that subject; and what 
few transactions took place, appeared to be 
done after a long parley and haggling, which, 
to one accustomed to the off-hand purchases 
at the north, seemed very odd. They will prob- 
ably improve in this department, one of the 
most beneficial objects of the occasion. 

I may hereafter give you a sketch of other 
things of interest which I saw in my hurried 
scpurn through Ohio. A Visitor. 





ENGLISH BARLEY CULTURE. 


As our adult readers are generally aware, 
Indian corn is not an English crop. Barley is 
much cultivated not only for malt but food. 
It is sown after turnips, which are-also a great 
crop there; also after peas and beans, but sel- 
dom after wheat or oats; that rotation being 
too exhausting to the land. ; 

Quantity of Seed—Upon rich land, eight pecks 
per acre are commonly sown, and sometimes 
twelve, while upon poor lands a still larger 
quantity of seed is given; the object being to 
put on seed enough to prevent all off-shoots, 
which are produced when too little seed is used 
and injures the crop. The most common seed- 
ing time isin April, though good crops are often 
produced from much later sowing. Barley is 
always considered a difficult crop to save in 
bad weather in England, but in our more ge- 
nial clime for harvesting, it is not so much so. 
It should be cut before the straw gets brittle, 
(and so should wheat and oats,) and well dried 
before stacking, or it is very apt to heat. A 
good way to prevent this, is, to make a hollow 
stack. Take four poles and fasten together like 
a four-sided ladder, two feet square at bottom 
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nud running to a point at the top, and build the 
stack around this, well elevated from the ground, 
and it is almost impossible for grain to spoil. 
Barley is a very tender plant, and requires 
more care than wheat or oats. A heavy rain, 
falling just after seeding, will sometimes ruin 
the crop. It is also more difficult to thresh and 
clean than wheat,on account of the awns ad- 
hering so closely to the grain. Yet it is not a 
crop that should be neglected by the farmers of 
this country; for, in seasons when the wheat 
night fail, the barley crop would be perhaps a 
very good one. Light, sharp soils are consider- 
ed the most appropriate for barley. There are 
several varieties of this grain cultivated in this 
country and each one has its particular advo- 
cates. We cannot pretend to decide the ques- 
tion which variety is the best. Probably the 
very heavy six-rowed kind, which is so excellent 
upon a rich strong soil, would be condemned 
by the owner of a light soil, for the two-rowed 
variety, as more profitable to his situation. 


i 





TOOL SHOP FOR FARMERS. 


Every farmer ought to Possess a varicty of 
tools, such as necded in repairing farming im- 
plements—fences, gates, and pens; and for 
doing such work generally as will always be 
required on the premises, and which every per- 
son may acquire the habit of doing, although 
he has no mechanical trade. How often does 
a nail give way, and hence a board become 
loose! If he has nails and a hammer at hand, 
a few minutes will be sufficient to make it se- 
cure. Whereas, if permitted to remain inse- 
cure, it may fall and be broken, so that a new 
one will be required to supply its place. How 
often will the fastenings on a gate or door de- 
mand a brief attention, to prevent destruction 
from the wind, as well as to keep the stock 
from going where they ought not! How often 
does a rake tooth or an axe handle get broken; 
a hoe handle become loose in its socket; an ox- 
bow pin gets lost; a floor plank in the stalls 
become damaged! If he has tools and materi- 
als at hand for making repairs, he may do it 
himself, in half the time to be occupiedin going 
after a mechanic to do it; besides, if he does it 
himself, he does not have to pay another per- 
son for doing it. 

To do these things, he must have hammers 
and hatchets, gimlets and augers, chisels and 
gouges, drillsand screw drivers; saws and files, 





'some farmers get along with their labor so 
much better than their neighbors. They do 
| not have to wait a day before beginning any 
specified operation, in going after a carpenter, 
a wheelwright, nor a blacksmith, after the labor- 
ers are personally ready to engage in it— 
Blake’s Farmers’ Every-Day Book. 
EN, PO 

WOOD-SAWING MACHINE FOR CUTTING FUEL. 

Tue subjoined cut showsa machine in gen- 
eral use for sawing wood. It is easily driv- 
en bya one-horse railway power, and is capable 
of sawing several cords of wood ed day. It 
“ simple and easily worked and kept in or- 
er. 

Others, of larger dimensions, are used for 


purpose, a different saw is required than when 
used for cutting across the grain. For the last 
purpose, the teeth are triangular ; for the former, 
they are hooked like an eagle’s beak. The first 
is called the cross-cut, the last the rip saw. 
































Woop-Sawine Macnine.—F'c. 91. 





GEORGIA BURR MILLSTONES. 

Over attention has been called to this subject 
with a requcst to notice an article of American 
production and manufacture, intimately con- 
nected with the farming interest. An article in 
the Savannah Republican, copied from a letter 
of Haxhall & Brothers, extensive millers of 
Richmond, Virginia, to the manufacturers, 
speaks of them as more than equal to an aver- 
age of French burr stones, and intimates, that, 





squares and compasses, pliers and pinchers;' if the same quality of grit js abundant in Geor- 


also, a punch, a vice, an adze, a drawing knife, 
a gauge, and perhaps twenty other articles, 


gia, there is no further need of importation. 
As to the abundance of material, there is no 


the cost of which is-not much, not equal to} question, and we hope it may prove fully equal 


what they will enable a person to save in a 
single year, if he uses them as he may do. Be- 


in quality to that of France, but of this 
we have our doubts. Similar grit to this has 











slitting plank, boards, scantling, &c. For this . 





sides, the time generally taken in such acts! been long in use in Ohio, Indiana, and oth- 
would never be missed ; it is fragments of leis-'er western states. When first dressed, the 
ure about the season of meals, or stormy days, stones are fully equal to French burr, but do 
when nothing else would be done. With such not wear so well. ‘There is also occasional soft 
habits of attention to the farming implements, | spots and sometimes poor blocks, and after the 
and to the various fixtures on the premises,' surface is worn off, the body of the stone 
whenever a job of work is to be undertaken, no | seems, although hard, to lack that peculiar open 
delay is caused by the want of imstruments texture, that gives-value to the French burr. 
with which to effect it. This is the secret why We hope this will not be the case with the 
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Georgia stones, but that they will prove fully , 
equal to any in the world. It will give us 
pleasure to assist in making the fact known, 
whenever we are satisfied the quality of the 
article will warrant the assertion that it is fully 
equal to French burr. We are already satisfied 
that it makes very excellent millstones. 





PRUNING AND BUDDING KNIVES. 

TuEsE instruments, as denoted by Nos. 1,2, and 
4, are of good and convenient form for pruning 
young trees and are made strong and heavy 
for that purpose, 

No. 3 represents the best and most approved 
form for budding. The edge of the blade is 
rounded at the point, and will shut up asa 
pocket knife. At the other end is permanently 
fixed a thin flat ivory lifter, with which the 
bark is loosened and raised, after being cut to 
receive the bud. 


a 3 2 1 








Pruninc AND Buppine Knives.—Fic. 92. 
CATTLE SHOWS AND FAIRS. 

So far as our observation extends, these have 
been uncommonly successful this fall. We 
have noticed several and would gladly have 
visited and noticed many others We suggest 
some early arrrangement for forming a pro- 
gramme of fairs for next season, so they may 
be held as near as practicable, in regular suc- 
cession, thus enabling many to visit them, in 
course, without inconvenience. If officers of 
all societies within visiting range of New York 
will make the Agriculturist a medium of com- 
munication upon this subject, as early as June 
or July next, we will prepare a table of the 
times and places of meeting and keep it before 
our readers each month; and such ascan be 
conveniently attended by ourselves or agents 
shall be, and it is also probable we may be able 








to contribute towards the show something from 


our Agricultural Warehouse. Will the local pa- 
pers publish this notice and urge the impor- 
tance of uch an arrangement upon all agri- 
cultural societies ? 

Our crowded columns require the notices of 
fairs visited by Mr. Robinson, last month, to be 
very brief. 

Maryland State Agricultural Society.— The 
third annual fair was held at Baltimore, Octo- 
ber 23d, 24th,and 25th. The society have a 
permanent location for show ground near the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, two miles from 
the Pratt-street Depdt, containing four acres, 
well fenced, and fitted inside with cattle stalls 
upon three sides, and sheep and pig pens on the 
other, all of which were well filled. . 

The Devons, particularly the large show of 
Mr. Patterson, seemed to attract much attention. 
Mr. Holcomb, Mr. Clement, Mr. A. B. Davis and 
others exhibited beautiful Devons and made 
several sales of those receiving premiums. 
We understood Mr. Davis was offered $200 for 
his Devon cow, Jeanie Deans, and calf, which 
he declined. Mr. Calvert made the greatest dis- 
play of Durhams. The show of cattle was 
quite large and comprised some very superior 
animals, and some very scrubby ones, as will be 
the case while the owners are permitted to show 
off and perhaps get premiums for most unwor- 
thy brutes, for want of competition. A premi- 
um should never be granted to a mean animal 
because he is the best exhibited. Giving the 
sanction of the society to a black-nosed, beef- 
heeled Devon bull, that would only bring $35, 
at auction is not the best way to improve the 
breed. 

Fat Mutton—Mr. Reybold added a very rich 
feature to the show in the exhibition of fat 
wethers from his celebrated flock ; one of which 
weighed 290 lbs., live weight, and 205% Ibs. of 
dressed meat. This is probably the heaviest 
mutton ever butched in America. Col. Carrol, 
a descendant of an honored name, as well as 
Col. Ware, of Virginia, also exhibited sheep of 
the same character. Sheep and swine of vari- 
ous breeds were well represented. 

Horses.—There were some good horses, par- 
ticularly one six-horse team and one of the 
best six-mule teams ever seen by the writer, 
among the many thousands he has noticed. 
Both of these belonged to one gentleman, Mr. 
Samuel W. Worthington. 

Locomotive Engine for Farm Purposes.—The 
liberal premium of $100, offered for the best ar- 
ticle of this kind, only brought one upon the 
ground. This very important subject should 
have the attention of every society till a perfect 
and low-priced machine is — Improve- 
ments will be made upon the one exhibited, un- 
doubtedly. 

Agricultural Implemenis were displayed in 
great abundance. Perhaps the most important 
of these are machines for sowing and cutting 
wheat,-which seemed to have nearly reached 
perfection. It was pleasing to see that imple- 
ments designed expressly to improve the agri- 
cultural interest attracted the greatest notice 
from the crowd. 
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The arrangements of this society are the most 
perfect of any in the country. Everything 
about these grounds shows the work of a 
master spirit, and a mind full of energy to 
do good, which actuates the managers, particu- 
larly the President, Charles B. Calvert. Every 
evening during the fair, a meeting was held at 
the society’s rooms in the city, where reports of 
committees were made, and matters relating to 
them and the interests of the society and candi- 
dates for premiums freely discussed. 

The Annual Address, was delivered by Hon. 
Willoughby Newton, of Virginia, and was just 
such a common-sense document as might have 
been expected from one of the best practical 
farmers in the country; such as always should 
be selected upon every similar occasion. It 
will be referred to again when published. 

Burlington-County (N. J.) Fair—This was 
held as usual at Mount Holly,and in contrast 
with that at Baltimore, shows the great want of 
some permanent fixtures. The show of cattle, 
particularly some Devons of Thomas Hancock 
and Mr. Ferris, as well as some fine Durhams, 
ee natives, and some beautiful oxen, was 

ighly creditable. There were some good hors- 
es, and a fine show of swine, the Dutchess 
and Chester breed being the favorites. The 
show of sheep was bencath notice. The exhibi- 
tion of agricultural implements was meagre. A 


very large tent was filled with vegetables, | 
fruit, flowers, and ladies’ work and dairy and , 


household manufactures. But above all things 
else, the show of people exceeded anything 
ever witnessed at the fair of any arg: 4 society, 
not only in number but in general thrifty ap- 
pearance of men, women, and children, and all 
the appurtenances of good teams and wagons, 
and carriages, which plainly showed the prosper- 
ous condition of agriculture in that part of New 
Jersey. 

The address was made by Dr. Emerson, of 
Philadelphia, but whether good or bad, what 
man can tell? For none could penetrate the im- 
mense mass of females who filled the tent so 
densely that to get near enough to hear was out 
of the question. It was exceedingly gratifying 
to witness such a turn out, as it gives promise of 
success. We predict that no common event can 
stop the onward progress of this society in its 
career of uscfulness. 

A permanent location should be fixed upon 
and improved,and farmers should lend some- 
thing besides their mere presence to help make 
up the annual show. The officers of the socie- 
ty should adopt measures to make the people 
read, by giving books and agricultural papers 
as premiums, and by an easy arrangement with 
publishers, getting a dollar paper for fifty cents, 
so as to give every one who will pay the society 
a dollar, a certificate of membership and sub- 
scription to the paper. The good effects of 
this plan are visible in many other counties. 


One great fault in the Mount-Holly fair was in 
the necessary hurry to get through in one day. 
It should be continued at least two days, to ac- 
commodate such a mass of people. 

Fair of Westchester County, N. Y.—This was 


EDUCATION OF FARMERS, 


* 


‘held this year at Tarrytown. To say it was 
| worthy of such a wealthy farming county, is 
stretching the truth too far. Auy half dozen 
farmers could get up a better show if they de- 
sired. Think of 25 entrics of cattle and 19 of 
sheep in such a great stock county—probably 
a dozen head of swine and as many coops of 
fowls—a few good horses and a few more not 
so good. As for agricultural implements, farm 
wagons, carts, and carriages, or agricultural 
machinery, where were they? Echo answers. 

There was perhaps a cart load of vegetables 
and fruit, and other small matters arranged un- 
der a most superb, large tent; under which was 
also arranged a speaker’s stand and seats for 
the better half of creation, and very fine stand- 
— for the other half, 


ican Institute, held in conjunction with this 
county fair, though spirited in the performance, 
was very meagre in point of numbers of com- 
competitors only three plowman and_ four 
spaders entering the lists. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing the meagreness of the show, the crowd of 
people in attendance upon both days was wor- 
thy of all commendation. Many of these were 
the wives and daughters of farmers, some of 
whom were not only intelligent, healthy, and 
thrifty in appearance, but truly beautiful. Up- 
on both days, the great tent was crowded full 
to hear the addresses of Dr. D. P. Gardner and 
General Dix; both of which were full of good 
things and duly appreciated by an intelligent 
audience. If a quarter part of the people of 
Westchester possessed a small share of the enthu- 
siasm of the president of this society, they would 
soon make it one of the best in the state. 

No doubt another year will add greatly tothe 
interest, as a good spirit seemed to be awaken- 
ed at the meeting and a determination to im- 
prove. If the plan proposed of putting an 
agricultural paper into the hands of every fam- 
ily who will become members, is carried out, the 
very next show will do credit to the county ; and 
a particular friend of the cause will be there to 
lend his aid to help along the improvement. 
Shallhc have the pleasure of meeting many old 
friends and making more new ones among the 
farmers of Westchester $ 








EpucaTion or Farmers.—Farmers often com- 
plain that they are deficient in education. For 
this, there is no necessity. Let them support 
and improve good common schools. Let them 
avail themselves of the other means of mental 
improvement within their reach, and they will 
acquire an education adequate for any occasion 
they will be called to meet; and they will hold 
an elevation in society held by no other class 
of men. It is known that they have a large 
amount of leisure. Let this be spent in the cul- 
tivation of their minds; in laying up stores of 
knowledge.—Blake’s Farmers’ Every-Day Book. 





Grares witt Ror in badly-drained land 
/much more than upon a dry soil. Too much 
shade will also rot them. To avoid this, pluck 
off the leaves and let in the sun. 





he plowing and spading match of the Amer- 
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Ladies’ Department. 


CHEMISTRY FOR GIRLS. 

I TAKE my pen in hand not to utter a disser- 
tation on female education, but to insist that 
young ladies be taught chemistry. They will 
thereby be better qualified to superintend do- 
mestic affairs, guard against many accidents to 
which households are subject, and perhaps be 
instrumental in saving life. I will illustrate the 
last remark by reference merely to toxicology. 

The strong acids, such as nitric, muriatic and 
sulphuric, are virulent poisons, yet frequently 
used in medicine and the mechanic arts. Sup- 
pose a child, in his rambles among the neigh- 
bors, enters a cabinet shop, and finds a saucer 
of aqua fortis, (nitric acid,) upon the workbench, 
and in his sport seizes and drinks a portion of 
it. He is conveyed home in great agony; the 
physician is sent for, but ere he arrives, the 
child is a corpse. Now, as the mother presses 
the cold clay to her breast and lips for the last 
time, how will her anguish be aggravated to 
know that in her medicine drawer was some 
calcined magnesia, which, if timely administer- 
ed, would have surely saved her lovely child, 
perchance her first and only boy! O, what are 
the boquets and fine dress in the world to her, 
compared with such knowledge ? 

‘T'ake another case: A husband returning 
home, some summer afternoon, desires some 
acidulous drink. Opening a cupboard, he sees 
a small box labelled “salts of lemon,” and mak- 
ing a solution of this, he drinks it freely. Pres- 
ently he feels distress, sends for his wife, and 
ascertaining that he has drunk a solution of ox- 
alic acid, which she has.procured to take stains 
from linen. The physician is sent for; but the 
unavoidable delay attending his arrival, is fatal 
to the patient. The doctor arrives, and perhaps 
sees on the very table on which the widow 
bows her head, a piece of chalk, which, if it 
had been given in time, would have prevented 
any mischief from the poison. 

Corrosive sublimate is an article generally 
used by domestics to destroy the vermin which 
somctimes infest our couches. A solution of 
it is left upon the chamber floor in a teacup, 
when the domestics go to dinner lev ‘ing the 
children at play—the infant cra’. the cup 
and drinks. Now whatdo ~ — .uink would be 
the mother’s joy, if, havin, studied chemistry, 
she instantly called to recollection the well as- 
certained fact that there is in the hen’s nest, an 
antidote to this poison! She sends for some 
eggs, and breaking them administers the white 
(albumen). Her child recovers, and she weeps 
for joy. Talk not to her of novels—one little 
book of natural science has been worth to her, 
more than all the novels in the world. 

Physicians in the country rarely carry scales 
with them to weigh their prescriptions. They 
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administer medicines by guess, from a teaspoon 
or the point of a knife. Suppose a common 
case: A physician, in a hurry, leaves an over- 
dose of tartar emetic, (generally the first pre- 
scription in cases of bilious fever,) and pursues 
his way to see another patient ten miles distant. 





The medicine is duly administered, and the man 
is poisoned. When the case becomes alarm- 
ing, one messenger is dispatched for the doctor, 
and another to call in the neighbors to see the 
sufferer die. Now here is, in the canister of 
your cupboard, and on a tree that grows by 
the door a remedy for this distress and alarm— 
a sure means of saving the sick man from the 
threatened death. A strong decoction of young- 
hyson tea, oak bark, or any stringent vegeta- 
ble, will change tartar emetic into an innocuous 
compound.— Selected. 


—» 
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Wasuine Directions—From THE Soap Man.— 
Calicos, and other goods not printed with fast 
colors, should be washed in a weak suds, using 
none but the best bar soap. Flannels and other 
woolen goods, after being well soaped, should 
be washed in cold water until quite free of suds. 
Never wring nor twist any woolen garment, to 
free it of water; but fold and gently press out 
all that will flow easy, and then hang it upon 
the line to drain and if necessary squeeze out 
the accumulating water from the lower edges 
once or twice. When dry or nearly so, shake, 
whip, or pull the article to expand it to its full 
size and prevent the natural tendency to full up 
which wool has. 

a 


Miuners 1n Lonpon.—There are about 15,000 
milliners and dressmakers in London. A very 
large: portion of these girls are boarded and 
lodged by their employers, and they often come 
from the country healthy and strong. During 
the busy season—that is, from April to August, 
and from October to Christmas—the regular 
hours of work at all the principal houses are, 
on an average, eighteen hours daily ! 











Cieansinc oR Renovatinc Brine.—To five 
gallons of brine, add one egg, broken and 
stirred in, and then bring to a gentle boiling 
and skim and cool for use. Saltpetre added to 
brine, at the rate of two to four ounces to the 
100 pounds of meat, gives it a fine, reddish 
color. A little brown sugar adds to the flavor 
of beef and pork, particularly for smoking, be- 
sides possessing an anteseptic quality. 





To Keep Door Kyoss CLean.—Ladies are very 
fond of keeping the door knobs, spoons, plates, 
¢-3., in brilliant order. Now, if, instead of wat- 
er and chalk and such preparations, they will 
use camphene and rotten stone, a far brighter, 
quicker, and more durable polish will be attain- 
ed.— Exchange. 





To Remove WuitEe Spots FrRoM FuRNITURE. 
—A warming pan of coals, or a shovel of 
coals, held over varnished furniture, will take 
out white spots. The place should be rubbed 
with flannel while warm.—ZIbid. 

Curious PENALTy or THE ArRaBs.—The Arabs 
allow a man to divorce himself from a wife 
who does not make good bread. Were such a 
law in force in our country, half the young 
married ladies, we fear, would be in danger of 
falling back into single blessedness.— Exchange. 
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Foreign Agricultural News. 

WE are in receipt of our foreign journals to the 2d 
of November. 

Markets—Cotton 4 d. per lb., lower. Tobacco, an ad- 
vance. All other American produce about the same as 
reported in our last. Business generally was good, and 
a large consumption of our produce may be anticipated 
for the coming year. 

Cheapness of English Sparrows Tend to Cruelty.— 
A few months since, while making some purchases at 
the shop of a bird fancier, a ragged urchin rushed in and 
asked for a “penny bird.” In exchange for his penny, 
he received a cock sparrow. Shortly afterwards, a 
little girl entered, with scarcely sufficient clothes on to 
cover her person; her demand was for a “halfpenny 
bird” There was handed to her a hen sparrow. From 
the exquisitely-savage feeling of delight with which 
both birds were clutched by their respective purchas- 
ers, it would require little of the spirit of divination to 
enable one to predict their fate—torment, doubtless, 
and starvation; but they were “only sparrows!’—— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

Interesting Fact in Cutting off Potato Haulms— 
Tomibelle-Lomba’s Remedy for the Potato Disease—In 
the beginning of April last, a few potatoes, of the seed- 
ling kidney kind, were received from Mr. W. Stent, 
of Stockworth, as a variety of great excellence, but not 
very early. They were immediately planted in heavy, 
well-drained, kitchen-garden land, without manure. In 
the beginning of August, they were in flower. The 
flowers were nearly all removed. In the midst of Au- 
gust, the leaves were extensively spotted, and, with the 
haulm, became offensive to the smell. After remaining 
in this condition three or four days, the whole were cut 
down with a sharp knife, so as not to disturb the roots. 
About four inches of earth were then thrown over the 
ground, and the whole was rolled down firmly. Near 
the end of September, the crop was dug. The pota- 
toes were excellent in quality, perfectly ripe, fully 
formed; and, out of a bushel and a half, not above a 
score were bad ones. The produce was at the rate of 
a bushel to a perch—<Agricultural Gazette. 

Advantages Arising from Deep Culture and Pul- 
verisation._-It is the oxygen of the air and water 
which changes the color of soils; by exposure, a red 
one will become yellow, arising froma different dose of 
gas, Apart from the benefit derived by the land in 
the act of continual exposure of fresh surfaces, and thus 
imbibing the gases of oxygen and nitrogen, and car- 
bonic acid gas, from the air, and hydrogen and oxygen 








,on ly equally productive with the portion to which the 
‘compost had been applied; and, 8. That the effects of 
‘the compost were visible on all the crops of the rota- 
| tion, but in a more marked degree upon the wheat. 

In these cases, it seems that lime had been previously 
‘freely used, and had brought into use all the organic 
matter in the soil; hence, it was of little use when ap- 
| plied in its caustic state. The substances used in com- 
| post, were scrapings of roads, ditch scourings, earth 
from headlands—and the proportion of lime was one 
to three of the other material. The compost was ap- 
plied every alternate rotation of cropping with wheat 
upon fallow. It was uniformly found that the crops 
in the course were as good. if not superior, to those 
grown with farmyard manure instead of compost. A 
compost of clay, coal ashes, and lime has been used 
successfully in the reclamation of peat moss.— Farmer's 
Herald. ‘ 

New Agricultual Plant—The first article in the’ 
Farmer’s Note Book, by Dr. Augustus Voelcker, pro- 
fessor of chemistry in the Royal Agricultural College, 
Cirencester, is “on the chemical composition of quinoa 
seed” (Chenopodium quinoa). It is now about fifteen 

ears since this plant was brought under the notice of 

ritish agriculturists ; and at that time, it was repre- 
sented as a plant likely to yield as much_ nutritious 
food on the same breadth of land as either wheat or 
barley. We then procured some of the seeds, and 
found the plant of exceedingly easy culture, yielding 
an immense quantity of small seeds about the size of 
| millet, and well ripened in the open air with us, but 
did not then think it of sufficient importance to induce 
us to continue its culture. The plant is large and 
coarse looking, growing about from three to four feet 
in height, with foliage something like the leaves of 
atriplex, a weed known by some by the trivial name of 
fat hen, growing frequently on old dunghills. Its inflor- 
escence is something like that of beet or spinach, and 
therefore no way ornamental.—WNorth-British Agricul- 
turist. 

Bread and Biscuit Making by Steam.—A new pro- 
cess of making and baking bread and biscuits by steam 
under the patent of Messrs. Lee and Robinson, has 
lately been exhibited in London, by which the flour is 
placed in a hopper, and in its descent, it comes in con- 
tact with carbonated water, which immediately con- 
verts it into dough, in which form it issues from a cone 
| below, and is cut off into portions of a given size, when, 
being received by an attendant boy, it is passed through 
other machines as it may be required for bread or bis- 
| cuits, into which form it is almost instantaneously con- 


j 


‘verted. The batch of bread or biscuits is then placed 








from the rains and aqueous parts of the air; this pro- | in an oven heated by the same steam machine, by 
cess of culture divides and amalgamates the earths, | which the whole machinery is worked, and within a 
disintegrates the particles of soils, and is of the most, few minutes is ready for the table; excellent biscuit 
essential service to close tenacious ones, when they are | being made and baked within 10 or 12 minutes. This 
bound together by winter rains or summer drought, by application of the powers of steam, appears likely to 
admitting the aqueous particles to roots. Much more | effect a complete revolution in the baking trade, as two 


depends on an intimate division of the soil, than is gen- | or three boys will be capable, with one man as an 


crally considered, seeing that air and water are the ! overseer, to conduct the baking operations of a large 
principal sources and media of vegetable food ; culture | establishment ; while the night work, of which the 
will therefore partially supersede manuring, by opening | journcymen bakers now so much complain, in watching 
the surface earth, so that it may receive the boons the sponge and preparing the morning’s batch of bread, 
offered to the industrious cultivator, by the bounteous may be entirely superseded. It is understood that the 
hands of Providesce—Farmer’s Herald. whole cost of the machinery for carrying on the pro- 
Lime Composts—Experiments with lime aud earth, cess does not exceed $750, and that a saving in the 
lime and weeds, &c., are too numerous to quote. Sev- cost of bread making of from 20 to 40 per cent. will 
eral special and important conclusions are established, , be effected by it. 
by the series made in the neighborhood of Edinburgh.| It is stated, that, should any parties, desirous of 


From numerous trials, carried on for nearly forty years; availing themselves of the advantages to be derived 
it was demonstrated: 1. That the most effective and | from the machine, object to the use of the carbonated 

rofitable mode of using lime was in a compound state. | water, barm, (as at present in use,) is equally applica- 
®. That in the ensuing rotation, superior manuring be- | ble by the machinery in the process of converting the 
came necessary, to render the part dressed with lime flour into dough. 
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Editors’ Table. 








Mr. A. SuerMan, our travelling agent, is now on a 
tour through Delaware, eastern shore of Maryland, and 
Virginia, whence he will traverse several of the tide- 
water counties of Virginia and North Carolina, and 

erhaps, return by way of Upper James River, and the 
Valley, calling upon our friends in Loudoun, Fairfax, 
&e. The object of Mr Sherman, is, to extend the circu- 
lation of the Agriculturist, and make known our busi- 
ness. He will receive subscriptions for the Agricultu- 
rist, and furnish bound volumes of that and a few other 
agricultural bocks to subscribers; and take orders for 
goods manufactured or sold by us, at the New-York 
Agricultural Warehouse. Cash paid him on account 
of the Agriculturist, or A. B. Allen & Co., will be duly 
acknowledged. Facts communicated to Mr. Sherman, 
to enrich the pages of the Agriculturist, will be ee 
appreciated. He will also be able to communicate muc 
useful information in public addresses, when desired. 

Branve’s Encycrorprpta—The attention of readers 
is called to Messrs, Harpers’ advertisement for this 
valuable work. We know of no single volume that 
contains more useful information for all classes of read- 
ers, than this book. Any person who has once learned 
its value, cannot well dispense with it, for he needs it 
for daily reference. 

Awarps At THE Late State Fair at Atpany.—We 
regret to say that we made a mistake in our November 
number, page 353, in attributing this to the New- 
York State Agricultural Society. It is of the awards 
on swine and milch cows, at the state fair of Rhode 
Island, of which Mr. King complained. 

Picrortat Freip Book or tHe RevoLution.—Among 
the numerous pictures contained in this work, are sev- 
eral first-rate farm houses, just as they appeared in 
olden times. One of the most interesting is the Liv- 
ingston Mansion, about a mile below Poughkeepsie ; 
which, although lacking the adornments given to 
some of Mr. Downing’s designs, is a true view of an 
old-fashioned country house, truly American in its 
character. This engraving may be seen at page 385 
of No. 8, of the work alluded to. 

In the November number of Harper’s Magazine, 
some other views are published in anticipation of the 
rezular issue of the Field Book; and others, not yet 
engraved, are still more beautiful than those published. 
Tie views of several of the buildings, already por- 
trayed, are pictures of the character of the pore 
solil, substantial, and well fitted for the wants of just 
such a peop'e as inhabited them. Of this kind, is the 
Constituiion House, page 387. How exactly an 
old-fashioned, one-story farm house, is represented at 
p'ge 403. Steuben’s head quarters, page 38383 is 
ao her true picture of an old-fashioned farm house. 
Many others might be noticed equally striking and 
interesting, because they give more true views of 
American country houses, as they actually exist, than 
any other work published. 

Dwarr Cuerry Trers.—The plan of raising dwarf 
fruit trees in gardens where the proprietor has but 
little room to spare, and yet is desirous of having a va- 
riety of fruits is getting into general use. Thus, the 
pear is dwarfed by being grafted on the quince 
roots, or on the mountain ash, swamp pear, &c. The 
apple by being engrafted on the Paradise stock, and 
the cherry by being engrafted on the mahaleb stock. 
This mahaleb is a foreigner. We have thought that 
there was no particular necessity of sending abroad for 
a dwarf stock on which to engraft the cherry for dwarf- 








better than the mahaleb. There is the little wild red 
cherry, (Prunus obovata,) that grows abundantly on 
our hills and mountains in Oxford and other frontier 
counties, There is the common black choke cherry 
(Prunus borealis,) that grows in all parts of the state; 
and then there is the low trailing sand cherry, (Prunus 
res abundant about the sand bars and margins 
of the streams in Aroostook county, and sometimes 
found in Kennebec. We have no doubt that any of 
these would make as good stocks for dwarfing the com- 
mon cherry as can be found in the world—LZz- 
change. 

Downrne’s Country Hovses—A book with this 
title is so intimately connected with the objects aimed 
to be supported by this journal, that its publication re- 
quires more than a passing notice. From the title, we 
were led to hope that a work, very much needed, was 
about to be given to the American public. We have 
been grievously disappointed. The book is not what 
its title purports. If Mr. Downing had called it a con- 
tinuation of Cottage Residences, or Rural Architecture, 
suited to the tastes and wealth of retired country gen- 
tlemen, it would have passed with our approbation. 
But now, it is not a work that can be adopted as a 
standard for imitation, as we understand the meaning 
of the expression, “ country houses.” 

Let us ask our friend Downing—for such we esteem 
him—if there is a single plan among all the many beau- 
tiful ones the book contains, that he can recommend as 
exactly the thing for an American farm house? If 
there is, we beg that it may be pointed out, and we 
will copy the plan into our columns, with due credit to 
the work from which it was taken. Some of the fea- 
tures of Design xiii., which is denominated a “symmetri- 
cal farm house,” would approach towards our idea of 
what a small farm house should be ; but what shall we sa: 
of some others? ‘The author says, “in our republic 
there are neither the castles of feudal barons, nor the 
palaces of princes.” What then is the object of Design 
xx.? It surely has more the look of a baronial castle, 
than a plain country house, the ground plan of which 
is as unsuitable to the wants of an American farmer, as 
are many of the monstrosities already dignified with 
the name of farm house. Certainly, Design xxi. is as 
much like a palace as it is like an American country 
house, and the same may be said of Xxvii., xxxi., xxxil, 
and several others. Then, again, the extravagant fur- 
niture represented and recommended, is entirely out 
of place, in a work that pretends to give designs for 
American country houses, 

We concede to the author, talent and perseverance, ° 
in his labors, but we want him to cali his works by their 
right names. There is another slight objection to this 
volume, and that is, the fashionable folly of making use of 
a great number of words which nine tenths of the per- 
sons who live in “country houses,” do not understand. 
For instance, “ Renaissance, Romanesque, Cinque Cen- 
to, chasseur, demi-toilette, en suite, conversazione, pro- 
saic, terra cotta, ovolo, cyma, covetto, torus, astragal, 
Gothic and Tudor Gothic, and Tudor flowers; to say 
nothing of boudoir, corridor, music canterburys, qua- 
torse, encoigneur, virtu, escritoire, étagére, jardinier,” de. 
which are sprinkled through the pages with no sparing 
hand. It may be said they are all technical or com- 
mon words, and ought to be understood; but all who 
may read this book, do not possess Webster's quarto 
dictionary, nor understand the Latin, Italian, nor French 
languages; and some of them, most undoubtedly will 
say the frequent use of such words is a mark of ped- 
antry in the author. In conclusion, we recommend the 


_ book to the perusal of gentlemen who have money to 


ing. We have a variety of dwarf cherries that grow | spend in ornamental, rather than in economical and 
well in this state, that would probably be as good, or | useful country houses. S. R. 
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Review of the ftlarket. 
PRICES CURRENT IN NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 18, 1850. 


ASHES, Pot, ....020c0sssccees . F 100 bs.; $6.12 @ $6.19 
2 re *« do, 5.12 5.19 

BALE ROPE,..... shesene eS 9 il 
BARK, Quercitron,.......... -- * ton. 36.00 40.00 
BEANS, White,....6<..s.000 . * bushel. 75 1.50 
BEESWAX, American, Yellow, “ tb. 20 & 26 
BOLT ROPE, s0scecs0.0see0s% one oS 10 «& ll 
BONES, Ground,..............- * bushel, 45 & 55 
BRISTLES, American,......... "th — 65 
BUTTER, Table,...... Knee Keee ss 5 = 25 
Shipping........... Surah rs TE ess 15 
CANDLES, Mould, Tallow,..... oe 6 10 «& 13 
Sperm,...... pkiesene ee 2 «© 50 

MTIMD, 6656650055 - 2 = 30 
CHEESE,......... CER SuSRERRE Men 5 «& 10 
COAL, Anthracite,............. 2,000 ibs. 6.50 7,00 
CORDAGE, American,......... % Ib. ae 13 
CO yO. aa aaa ceeeekan ce ee oS « 16 
COTTON BAGGING, Am.hemp, “ yard. » | 16 
PRA TEIEIG, oo .cin.c0ics:0500'0 esse ~ = Th. 2 | 30 
PEL Ke PURIAR ieccccscscnee “ = s§ 9 
FLOUR, Sour,...... Sacbabcwns et RES 3.62 % 4,12 
MONIT, 3...2scs05s00 °° | © 425 % §.00 

oe POTS po ard axe ao § 6.95 
Buckwheat,......... ee ee — - 

MC esse sencaceasens a 3.00 « 3.59 
GRAIN—Wheat, Western,...... bushel. 100 | & 10 
* Red and Mixed, “ “ Fol 1.00 
Piscisswsresseseces,. © © Se R5 

Corn, Northern,....... © & 69 a1 

*  Southern,....... «o & 68 vit) 

RE uisinetxenn Oo OO 9 “ WB 

COS eee ee 6 39s 45 
GUANO, Peruvian, .......... .. 2,000 ibs. — & 60,00 
Patagonian,.........+. “« do. — & 4,00 

TLV OS ee .- 100 ibs. 455 «& 60 


HEMP, Russia, Clean,.......... “ ton, | 205.00 “ 210.00 
American, Water-rotted, “ 


“ Dew-rotted,.. “ & 140.00 * 175.00 

HIDES, Southern, Dry,........- ee 9 & 103 
0 9 eee ELEuecebee cease = EDs 10 « 20 
oo ee cones, St aOR: 200 * 10.00 
FAA 7 eee ere % 100 tbs. 462 * 4,75 
Pipes fur Pumps, &c.,... “ — ib. » Ss 7 
ARID... 000-0 rss tieeie Suis cg: 1 = 8 
MEAG. COMM 6 0.600505000 cesew IDL 3.00 3.37 
MOLASSES, New-Orleans,..... % gallon. 23 3l 
MUSTARD, American,......... “ — ib. (fied 10 
NAVAL STORES—Tar,........ % bbl. 5 * «2a 
Pitch,....:. © © iz. « 1.75 


Rosin,......&  & 

Turpentine, % 4 

Spirits of Turpentine, “ gallon. 45 6&6 50 
ee 





OIL, Linseed, American,....... 719 & 82 
Castor,. 2... Bg es isis bails ss oe Ney 1,50 
LO er ers ee a 65 «6 75 

(01, CAKE, ....<.55 eebebenes * 100 tbs. 12 1.50 

PEAS, Field,........ bessmaew . “bushel. 75 %& 1.50 

Black-eyed,...........- “KQ 200 © 225 
PLASTER OF PARIS,........ - * ton. 2.00 2°75 
Ground, in Barrels of 300 tbs. Liz 1.25 
PROVISIONS—Beef, Mess,..... 4 bbl. 7.00 * 10.00 
“ Prime,.... * , © 3.73 % 8 §©6§,00 
“ Smoked,.. “ — tb. 6 & 12 

* Rounds, in Pickle 4 « 6. 

Pork, Mess,........+++ w bbl. | 10.00 “ 12.00, 
se  PHMO,. «550 <a oe 6,50 & 9,00 

Bacon Sides, Smoked, @ | 3 © 41g 
* .in Pickle,..... oe «& 3 4 
Hanis, Smoked, ...... «6% > = 9 
“ Pickled,....... % & 4 “ éf 
Shoulders, Smoked,... “ 4 « 6 
6 Pickled... “ & 3 « 5 
be swsisicec. R00 Tha. 325 %* 3.75 
A ee unaceee “ sack. 100 & 1,60 
© WON os sc keene «» *Dbushe.. 2a 35 
BRED STOVE... osc ccs ccceses *% > th, 6g * 9 
Timvthy,. ..00200200¢ “bushel; 200 “ 3.50 
PAE; CRON, oowe cesses 6 6% isp « 1.65 
SODA, Ash, (80 per cent. soda,). “ — Ib. s © = 
Sulphate Soda, Ground,.. “ = « = _ 

SUGAR, New-Orleans,......... “% 5 « 8 

SUMACH, American,.......... “% ton. 35.00 “ 937.00 

RANE PS or ivepawe =) SED 7 «& 8 

SC Oe oor ee’ Tie 4 & 13 

Eustern, Seed-leaf,... % = & ss «-. 

Florida Wrappers,... “ 15 & 60 
WHISKEY, Amecrican,......... gallon. 2 « 30 
WOULS, BARONY ss00.0s00c0000. * Th. 49 & 60 
PRs cas%a% baeekee eo 6 35 40 

Grade Merino,........ oe 30. C 35 

20 30 


COMMON,. .ceeeeeeees so? 


REVIEW OF THE MARKETS—ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 

it Market 2,000 beef cattle, (800 southern, the rest from this 
te and the East,) 100 cows and calves, and 10,000 sheep and 
ambs. 

Beeves.—The demand for beeves, at both up and down town 
murkets, since our last, has been tolerably active, but transac- 
tions to-day close dull. Prices are without material change 
from those quoted last week. Sules of good retailing qualities at 
from $5.50 to $7.50. About 300 unsold 
_ Cows and Calves are in better request. All sold ni prices rang- 
ing, a3 in quality, from $21.50 to $45, which is hardly up to the 
highest mark of lust week. 

Shecp and Jambs have come in very freely, and purchasers 
have operated with considerable spirit. Prices of sheep $2.50 to 
$450. Lambs, $1,50 to $3. Left over, 1,500. nov. 19, 





Remarks.—Corn, Rye, Barley, and Naval Stores have advanec- 
ed materially since our last; in other produce we note no mate- 
rial change. 

The Weather has been unprecedently fine at the North ; South, 
early frosts have somewhat injured the sugar cane on the must 
northern Louisiana plantations. 





To CORRESPONDENTS.—Comuinunications have been received 
from L. Durand, L. F. Allen, Alonzo Sherman, and Reviewer. 





ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS.—Transactions of the Norfolk, (Mass. ) 
Agricultural Society, for 1849; An Address delivered at the An- 
nual Exhibition of the New York State Agricultural Society, in 
Syracuse, in September, 1849, by Professor James I. W. Johns- 
ton; Address before the Hampshire, Franklin, and Hampden 
Agricultural Society, at Northampton, (Mass.) October, 1849, by 
Professor J. P. Norton; Proceedings of the North American 
Pomological Convention, held at Syracuse, in September, 1849 ; 
Constitution and By-Lews of the Kentucky Agricultural and Me- 
chanical Association, adopted in April, 1850. 








\ YALUABLE FARM FOR SALE.—Will be soid 

by the subseribers at Public Vendue on Friday the 20th 
day of December next, at one o'clock P. M. on the premises, th 
valuable farm lately owned by Caleb Smith Green, deceased, situ- 
ate in Lawrence Township, Mercer County, New Jersey, on the 
Old York Road, seven miles trom Trenton, four from Princeton 
and near the Lawrenceville) Church, English and = Classical 
Schools and Female Seminary. The farm is well watered and 
contains 193 acres of land, about 30 of which are Wood, 
the residue meadow and arable land in a high state of cul- 
tivation, Upon the premises is a stone Dwelling House con- 
taining 4 roums on a floor, and two tenant houses for workmen, 
large and convenient barns for storing hay and grain, corn cribs, 
carriage house, wood house, tool house, and other out-buildings, 
allin good repair, 2 Apple orchards, Pear orchard and) other 
fruit trees. Lime and Manure can be unloaded, and grain and 
produce shipped on the Delaware and Raritan Canal within 2 
niles of the farm. 

Persons desiring to view the premises can do so by calling at 
the dwelling house on the farm. For further information apply 
to Caleb S. Green, in the city of Trenton. 

HENRY W.GREEN, 2 yV5,,. 
n2t* CALEB 8 GREEN. 5 “**™ 


ELLIAG OFF FO CLOSE Til Bisi- 

ness. Linnwan Botanic Garden and Nursery, late of Will- 
fam Prince, deceased. Flushing, Long fsland, Near New York. 
Winter & Co., Proprietors. 

The proprietors huve still remaining, a very considerable stock 
and variety of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Vines, 
Plants, Roses, &c., which they will dispose of for cash, at a re- 
duction of 25 to 50 per cent. and upwards, from the usual prices. 
according to kind and quantity. Descriptive Catalogues, gratis, 
on application, post paid. 

Apple trees, two to four years old, from $6 to $310 per 100. 
Pear trees, two to four years old, $25 to $50 per 100.) Cherry 
trees, two years old, $12.50 per 100, Orange Quinces, three and 
ahalfto five feet, $12.50 per 100. Black Hamburg and other 
Foreign Grape Vines, extra strong _ $5 per doz. Two-year 
old seedling Plumb Stocks, $7 per 1,000, 

0 WINTER & CO. 


EW-ORLEANS AGRICULTURAL Ware- 
house, comprising # large assortment of Plows, Harrows, 
Cultivators, Fanning Mills, Corn Shellers, Corn and Cob Crushers, 
Straw Cutters, Ox Shovels, Ox Yokes, Grain Threshers, Corn 
Mills, Axes, Hoes, Shovels, and other Agricultural Implements. 
Also, Gardening Tools, Guano, Plaster, Rock Salt. &c. &e. Or- 
| ders will be-exccuted for every article wanted by Planters. 
jn tf GEO, W. SIZER, cor. of Magazine and Poydras sts. 
EC’'TURES on the Applications of Chemistry and Geol- 
ogy to Agriculture. By Professor Jas. F. W. Johnston. 
| New Edition. with an Appendix, containing suggestions for 
| Experiments in Practical Agriculture, 
©. M. SAXTON, 123 Fulton st. Up Stairs. 


OCHIN=CHINA FOWLS.—For sale, a few pairs 
of Cochin-China Fowls, from John J. Taylor’s importation, 
from Shanghae, Price $5 per pair, delivered in New York, 
| sopt, E, BLANCHARD, 123 Fulton st. N. Y. 
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PHNVUE AMERICAN LIVE-STOCK INSUR= 
ance Company, Vincennes, Indiana. 
Charter Unlimited. Granted January 2d, 1850. 
CAPITAL $50,000! 
For the Insurance of Horses, Mules, Prize Bulls, Sheep, and Cattle, 
of every description, against the combined risks of Fire, Water, 
Accidents, and Disease. 
Losses paid in 30 days after proof of death. 
DIRECTORS. 
| John Wise, 
Alvin W. Tracy, 
Abncr T. Ellis, 
Abm. Sinith, 
Thomas Bishop. 
JOSEPH G. BOWMAN, Pres’t. 
B. S. Wuitney, Sec’y. Wa. Burtcn, Treasurer. 
{e Agents solicited throughout the Union, Address B. 8. 
Wuitney, Sec’y., Vincennes, Indiana. my ly 


Joseph G. Bowman, 
Hiram Decker, M.D., 
Isaac Mass, 
George D. Hay, 





RANDE’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SCIENCE 

and Art.—A Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art; 
comprising the History, Description, and Scientific Principles of 
Every Branch of Human Knowledge; with-the Derivation and 
Definition of all the Terms in General Use. Edited by W. T. 
Brande, F. R. 8. L. and E., assisted by Joseph Cauvin, Esq. The 
various departments by eminent, literary and scientific gentlemen, 
Illustrated by numerous engravings, on wood. 8vo., sheep extra. 

4 


This valuable work, for accurate information upon a vast vari- 
ety of subjects brought up to the present day, and carefully di- 
gested, is unrivaled and unequaled.— Tait’s Magazine. 


Clear and authentic, copious without prolixity, it does not , 


BOOKS FOR THE PE®PLE. 
C. M. SAXTON, {¢ 
AGRICULTURAL BOOKSELLER, fe 


120 FULTON STREET, N. Y. *% 


llen’s Treatise on the Grape Vine, with 
Mlustrations. $1.12} cents, cloth—$1 in paper covers. 





_Allen’s American Farm Book, price $1 cloth— 
75 cts. paper. A complete practical guide for the management 
of the farm. 

Allen’s American Herd Book, price $3. The 
only book of the kind ever published in America, 


Saxons American Farmer’s Almanac for 

851. 

Gunn’s Domestic VWiedicine.—Gunn’s Domestic 
Medicine, or Poor Man’s Friend in the hour of affliction, pain 
- — Raymund’s new revised edition, improved and en 
arged, 











? 





Bana’s Prize Essay on Manures.—An Essay 
on Manures, submitted to the Trustees of the Massachusetts So 
| ot for promoting Agriculture, for their premium. By Samuel 

. Dana. 


Browne’s American Bird Fancier, consider- 
ed in reference to rearing, feeding, and management of cage 
and house birds, Price 50 cents in muslin, or 25 cents with 











furnish a bald explanation of facts and terms, but a development | P@per Covers. 


4 
' 


of principles well illustrated and explained.— Times. 
He who has no encyclopedia will find it an excellent substi- | 


tute for one; and he who has, will find ita valuable supplement. | 


Miner’s American Bee Keeper’s Manual 
rice $1, cloth—75 cents in paper covers; being a Practical 
Treatise on the History and Domestic Economy of the Honey 


While itis sufficiently full and copious to supersede the necessity | Ree, embracing a full illustration of the whole stibject, with the 


for the more gigantic works of an encyclopedic character, no 
mere cyclopedia can supply its place.—Eclectic Review. 


Cu00L OF APPLIED CHEMISTRY, 

Yale College, New Haven. John P. Norton, Professor of 
Scientific Agriculture. The Laboratory of this department is 
now open, and instruction is given in all branches of Chemistry, 
Organic and Inorganic. Particular attention is paid to Agricultu- 
ral Chemistry ; and students in this branch have every facility 
afforded for acquiring a Knowledge of the analysis of soils, plants, 
&c. A course of Lectures on Scientific Agriculture, by Professor 
Norton, commences in January, and continues two anda half 
months. This is intended to present theory united with prac- 
tice in a plain and distinct manner, so that the general princi- 
ples can be comprehended by all. Analyses and investigations 
made, on reasonable terms. For further information, apply to 

d3t Professor J, P. NORTON, New Haven, Ct. 











OVWMMERCIAL GARDEN AND NURSERY 

of Parsous & Co., Flushing, near New York. The proprie- 
tors of this establishment offer for sale their usual assortment of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Roses, &c. Their 
stock of Apples and Pears is finer than any they have before ; 
offered. Also, Pears on Quince, of their own growing. The 
Ornamental Department contains the usual well-known varieties 
and all the best new Trees and Shrubs tor Lawns and Arbore- 
tums, including the new Pines, Araucaria imbricata, and Cryp- 
tomeria japonica, with Cedar of Lebanon, at one to two dollars 
each, and Cedrus deodara of various sizes, at one dollar per 
foot. Cutalogues furnished gratis on application by mail. 
otf PARSONS & CO, 





MREERNHOUSE PLANTS, VINES AND 

WW Roses. Parsons & Co. offer for sale every desirable variety 
of Greenhouse Plants, and many valuable novelties recently intro- 
duced trom Europe. Attention is particularly directed to their 
fine stock of Camellia wilderii, the perfection of whose form is 
not attained by any other variety. The original stock, both of 
this and C, Abbey Wilder, is in their possession. 

Growers of Grapes are invited to examine their Vineries, now 
in full fruit, and from which they can furnish good vines of 
about forty varieties, at 

50 cents for those one year old. 
7 «& “ two years old. 
$1.00 « * of extra size. 

Their stock of saleable roses includes some thousands on their 
own roots of the Remoutant, Bourbon, China and Garden Roses, 
in their various sub-classes, Catalogues furnished gratis on ap- 
plication to Flushing, near N, Y. PARSONS & Cu, 

0 





PRACTICAL TREATISE on the Cultivation 
of the Grape Vine on open wails, with a descriptive account 
of animproved method of planting and managing the roots of 
Grape Viucs, By Clement Hoare. To which is added an appen- ' 
dix, containing remarks on the culture of the Grape Vine in the 
United States, Price, Cloth 50 cents. Paper covers 38 cents. 
noy. Published by C. M. SAXTON, 





most approved methods of managing this insect, through every 
branch of its culture, the result of many years’ experience. Illus- 
trated with three hundred accurate figures. 


Hrowne’s American Poultry Yard.—The 
American Poultry Yard; comprising the Origin, History, and 
Description of the different breeds of Domestic Poultry, with 
complete directions for their Breeding, Crossing, Rearing, Fatten- 
ing, and Preparation for Market ; including specific directions for 
Caponising Fowls, and for the treatment of the principal dis- 
eases to which they are subject; drawn from authentic sources 
and personal obsesvation. Illustrated with numerous Engravings. 
By D. J. Browne, author of the Sylva Americana. 








Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener, containi 
plain and accurate descriptions of all the different species an 
varieties of culinary vegetables, with their Botanical, English, 
French and German names, alphabetically arranged, and the best 
mode of cultivating them in the garden or under glass; with a 
description of implements, and medicina] herbs in general use. 

Also, descriptions and characters of the most select fruits, their 
management, propagation, &c., illustrated with 25 engravings— 
By Robert Buist, author of the American Flower Garden Direc- 


| tory, Rose Manual, &c. Price 75 cents; mail edition 50 cents. 


Just published by C. M. SAXTON, 123 Fuiton st., up stairs, 





0 PLANTERS.— Wants a situation as Farm Overseer, 

a Scotchman about 35 years of age, married, who has a 
thorough practical knowledge of agriculwre in all its branches, 
as also the management of stock. Has had very extensive ex- 
perience in the management of shorthorn cattle, and sheep, and 
also in draining. Has been about four years in America, and 
cin produce the most unexceptionable testimonials us to charac- 
ter and abilities, and would endeavor steadily to forward his em- 


loyer’s interests, Appl t-paid to 
, sail A. FAIRGRIEVE, 
dit* Barnstable, Massachusetts, 





INER’S BEE HIVE.—This beautiful and yalua- 
ble Hive, may be had of the subscribers, and sent to re 
distance, for $5, including a Right to make the same; with full 
directions, so simple that any joiner can make it for. only $2. 
This hive is positively the bes that has ever been sold in the 
United States. 
dtf A. B. ALLEN & Co, 191 Water st., N. Y. 


HE MIS'TRY Made Easy, for the Use of Farmers. By 
J. Topham, M. A. Price 25 cents. 
C. M. SAXTON, 123 Fulton st., N. Y. 








AGLEW’S GOLD PENS.—The subscribers would 
very respectfully call the attention of dealers in their 
wares, that they have on hand a superior article of “ Bagley’s 
Improved Gold Pens, with their new style of patent holders, 
together with all styles of Gold and Silver Pen and Pencil 
of beautiful patterns, suitable for the holidays, at their ware- 
house, (old stand,) 189 Broadway. A. G. BAGLEY & Co. 
oct 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 








NEW-YORK 
AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 


A. B. ALLEN & CO. 189 AND 191 WATER STREET, NEW YORK. 





THE SUBSCRIBERS keep constantly on hand, and offer for sale the largest and most complete assortment of Agricultural and 
Horticultural Implements, and bield and Garuen Sceds in the United States, among which may be found the foliowing :— 


ATER RAMS-—of various sizes, for raising water, 
made entirely of meal. 


RICK VIACHINES of the best construction, will 
make 10,000 to 15,000 bricks per day by hand. 








IDER MILLS of simple construction, and capable of 
grinding fine, and in the most rapid manner. 


N ILL FOR GRINDING BONE LEUST.—For 
sale, a second-hand mill, to be driven by horse, steam or 
water power. 
INTER WHEAT.—Etrurian, Mediterranean, 
White Flint, and several other varieties, of the best 
and most improved kinds of Winter Wheat for sale. 











4 by IMOTHY, fresh reaped, a choice article. 





> LUE GRASS. Fresh Kentucky, just received, suitable 
B for lawns, and early and late pastures. 





Coven, both Red and White, free from all foul seed. 





AGONS.—Single or double of any required shape. 
Also, Axles and Wheels. 


C ARTS,—Hand and Ox Carts, and Wheels of different sizes, 





made of the best material at short notice. 





CANO AND OTHER FERTILISERS, con- 
stantly on hand and for sale on reasonable terms, 
Gvaxo—Genuine Peruvian of the best quality. 
Boxe De=t—of superior quality, in barrels. 
Piastex.—Ground Plaster, in barrels. 
Pocprerre—at manufacturers’ prices. 





COREIGN SEEDS, of superior quality and late inrpor- 
tation. 
Grass Seeps.—Ray Grass, Lucern, and White Dutch Clover 


1s, 
Garpen Szeps.—A large stock selected with care, expressly for 
the American Market. 





NDLESSeCHAIN PUMPS of all sizes, to be fur- 
nished complete, or in either of their parts, both in large 
aod small quantities. 
IGHLY IMPROVED FORCING PUMP 
and Garden and Fire Engine, a better and cheaper article 
than ever before offered in the New-York or any other market, 
to be suldin any quantity. ut 
EW AND HIGHLY IMPROVED LACe- 
tumeters.—We have just got up anew article of cream 
gauze, far beiter and more accurate than any heretofore made. 
Price $5, with a liberal discount to dealers, 
QNHEAP SOUTHERN PLOWS.—Nos. 10}, 113, 
12, 14, 15, and every variety, inciuding several new and 
highly popular kinds, for sale in large quantities, 
OOoT PULLERS.—A useful instrument for drawing 
out bushes, roots, and small stumps, 




















TEGE TAREE BOILERS, used for boiling food for 
stock, hulding from 15 to 120 gallons. 


PREMIUM FANNING MILLS.—These machines 
conside: ing the simplicity of their construction and effl- 
ciency of all their operations are the best in use. 





MAQUSAGE CUTTERS AND STUFFERS.— 
@ These will save nine tenths of the labor in cutting sausage, 
or oiher inince meat. — 


AGLE PLOWS, — Many plows having been sold 
E under the name of the Eagle Plow, which are not 
genuine, this is to give notice that all plows sold in this city 
under that name, to ensure confidence, will have our name 
marked on the beam, and no others purchased here can be relied 
on as genuine without this brand. 

CP’ Ve particular, also, as to the name, number, and street, 
which should be 
A. B. ALLEN & CO., 189 and 191, Water st., New York. 








RAIN WEELELS.—Stcel and Cast-Iron Mills at $6 to $25, 
and Burr-Stone at $75 to $250, for Horse or Steam Power, 





UMPS.—Suction and Forcing Pumps of all sizes with 
pipe, at lowest manufacturers’ prices, 


ORN AND COB CRUSHERS of different varie- 
ties, efficient and durable both for hand and horse power, 








ICE THRESHERS, suitable for iarge or small’ 


Plantations, and adapted to Wheat, Rye, Barley, and Oats 





WY MEELBAR ROWS, Canal and Coal Barrows, of 
various kinds and sizes, 


Qt RAW CUTTERS of every approved pattern and 
b- size, for hay, straw, corn and cane stalks. 








ORNSUIELLELRS.—Several new styles recently 
made, together with all the old and most popular kinds, 





ACHUNES for rasping the Mandioca, or Brazilian ar 

row root; the Curcuma angustifolia, or East India arrow 
root; the Cycas circinalis; the Zamia pumila of Florida; Ma- 
ranta arundinacea, or common arrow rovt plant of the West In- 
dies ; and the yuca, or cassava plant of Cuba; potatoes, &c, &c. ; 
from some or all of which sago, arrow root, tapioca, und starch 
are made. 


LLEN’S IMPROVED PORTABLE RAIL= 

road Horse Power, Thresher, and Separator.—The advan 
vantages of the above horse powers are—!. They occupy but 
little more space than a horse. 2. They eun be moved by the 
weight of the horse only, by placing the machine et an angle of 
10 or 15 degrees, 3. They are easily transported, simply con 
ee not liable to get out of order, and move with little trie 
ion. 

The Overshot Threshers consist of a smatl-spiked cylinder 
with a concave top, and possess these advantages. 1. They have 
a level table for feeding, thus enabling the tenders to stand 
erect, and control the motions of the horse and machine by means 
of a brake, by which accidents are avoided. 2. In. consequence 
of the spikes lifting the straw and doing the work oa the top, 
stones, blocks, &c., drop at the end of the table, and are not cur- 
ried between the spikes. 3. The overshot cylinder docs not scat 
ter the grain but throws it within three feet of the machine. 4, 
This arrangement also admits of attaching a sepdrator high enough 
from the floor or ground to allow all the grain to fall through it, 
while the straw is deposited by itself in the best condition for 
binding. 5. Neither grain nor straw are broken by this machine, 
6. The cylinder is long, which admits of faster and more ad- 
vantageous feeding ; it is sinaller and with fewer teeth than ordi- 
nary threshers, thus admitting of more rapid motion and faster 
work with less power ; and the diminution of teeth in the cylin 
der is fully made up by an increased number in the concave top, 
which is stationary. 7. The separator is a great advantage in 
diminishing the labor of raking out the straw, as it leaves the 
grain in the best condition for the fanning mill. Three men with 
asingle power, can thresh 100 to 150 bushels of wheat or rye 
per day ; and four men with a double power, twice that quantity, 
All the above are chin sagen and can be carried where wanted, 
complete, or they may be readily taken apart and packed for 
Cistant transportation by wagon or otherwise. 

Frice of single Power, $80 

“ “ Thresher, $28 





« Separator and fixtures, $7 

“ Bands for driving, etc-, 85to $10 

cd bi al b.uchine, complete, and in running 
order. 

Price of Double Power, - $100 


“ with Thresher, Separator &c., $140 to $150 
All the above are sold singly or together, as desired, and are 
warranted to work well and give satisfacion. 
A. B. ALLEN & CO., 189 and 191 Water st., N. Y. 


RENCH MERINO BUCK,—A very large and su- 
rior Merino Buck for sale, bred from the late importation 
from France by Mr. Taintor of Connecticut. He is two years old, 
and shears an uncommonly large and fair fleece. Price $150. 
otf SAMUEL ALLEN, 189 Water &St., New York. 
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